





Bakelite Molded panel 
used on the Radio Set 
Analyzer made by 
Jewell Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, lil. 


Intricate panels readily formed 
from attractive Bakelite Molded 


An exceptionally fine example of molding is pre- 
sented by the panel used on the Jewell radio set 
analyzer. It is formed in one operation from lustrous 
black Bakelite Molded with many firmly embedded 
metal inserts, cleanly and accurately formed 


threads cnd clearly impressed letters and numerals. 
The accuracy of the dimensions of this panel save 
time and cost in the insertion of instruments and 
knobs. The attractiveness of its design and finish 
add to the salability of the entire device. 


When you are confronted by difficult or out-of-the-ordinary molding problems, our engineers and research laboratories will be glad 
to cooperate with you in determining the proper methods and materials to use. Write for Booklet 51-M, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 
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SAMUEL KINSLEY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
NEW YORK CITY | 


N.Y. July 7, 1931. 


Plastics Publications,Inc., 
124 East 32nd St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with your instructions, I have made 
an examination of all inquiries handled by mail in your office 
during the period, from June 30, 1928 to July 1, 1931. From 
these I have prepared three schedules cetting forth, in detail, 
the. number of inquiries received, the companies or individurls 
to whom these inquiries were referred, ond a summary showing 
number of answers received to a questionaire mailed to sub- 
scribers. 


Schedule I - shows that your corporation received 
751 inquiries on 196 classifications of materials, equipment, 
molding and manufacturing service. 


Schedule II - shows that your corporation received 
701 inquiries which you referred to 253 companica active in 
the plastic industry. 


Schedule III - shows in detseil the answers received 
by your corporation in the 157 questionaires returned to you 
from 2749 mailed to subscribers. 


I hereby certify that the attached reports were com- 
piled from the files of Piastics Publications, Inc., and in my 
opinion represent correctly the details contained therein. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EB;SK 














This report is now made available for inspection to pros- 
pective clients and their agencies. It may be reviewed at our 
New York office 114 E. 32nd Street, or, by request, at your office. 


“TF you have any rule, or any fixed attitude, toward new media — throw it 
away. Open your mind and catch up with the parade—or the parade will 
go tearing past you. 


Open your mind to the idea of being one of the first to use such media, 
as they develop. If you’re going to be a leader, lead!” 


From Aesop Glim in Printers Ink Monthly, September, 1930. 
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Phenol is finally purified 
and distilled in these 
fractionating columns. 
Operation of the whole 
battery is controlled by 


one man on the platform 


DOW PHENOL 
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EGARDLESS of whether you use Phenol in 200 Ib. drums or tank car lots, 
R you will find each shipment of Dow Phenol always up to highest stand- 
ards. Special Dow processes are combined with the most modern facilities 
in the largest operating synthetic phenol plant in the world to insure a 
uniform product. Our large volume production makes us a dependable 
source of supply to manufacturers of synthetic resins and plastic compositions. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND - MICHIGAN 
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O one any longer questions the presence of a business depression but it is heartening 

to see a live interest in new plastic materials in the midst of this one. Some of the 
letters which came to the editor requesting further information about Sakaloid, described 
in our August issue, referred to possible applications of startling significance—and from 
companies of importance. Prophecies of the future growth of the industry must include 
the potentialities of sugar plastics. 


While we concede that it is still impractical to silence dollar watches 
with resinoid gears, such is not the case with motion picture projectors. 
The Ampro motion picture projector utilizes Bakelite material for “insu- 
lation properties, high dielectric values, mechanical efficiency, and quiet 
operaticn”. Specifically, the applications include lamp housing, switches, 
speed control button — all of the molded Bakelite material — and a train 
of five gears in the mechanism itself. 





Cast phenolic resinoids Durez again rides on the dash- 
have properties other than board, this time as a handy clamp- 
ability to simulate natural fin ash receiver. A - pnd the 
stones Imperviousness to inger raises the hinged cover, and 
hot water is one that recom- 
mends it for faucet handles. 
Material used in these 1s 
Crystillin. 





This powder box by Cel- 
luloid Corp. is a de luxe ac- 
cessory suitable for a lady’s 
dressing table. A deep, lush, 
onyx contrasts with jet black 
after the ashes have been dropped bars and a metallized knob 
in, another flick snaps it down. serves as a handle. 





There is always something new under the sun and molded plastics 
play an important role in this application. General Plastics, Inc., presents 
the Debutante Razor, a British innovation, designed especially for use by 
the female of the species. Base, cover and razor-handle are all molded. 
The shaving edge consists of a round, washer-like blade which fits into 
the round guard, removing all danger from sharp corners, 

We understand that American rights for manufacturing and distri- 


buting are being offered and hope that the washer-like blade does not 
mar the smile on the gentleman’s face that ornaments most razor blade 


packages sold the world over. 
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A topic frequently discussed by buyers of molded products and their custom molders 
is the adaptability of the extrusion process to their particular needs. Chief advan- 
tage in this is reduced mold cost, which is often a deterent to the adoption of syn- 
thetic plastic parts. Extrudable plastics and suitable equipment—both prime considera- 
tions—are approaching improved development and production of extruded parts should 
soon be an every day affair. 


The properties of molded resinoid have long recommended this material for 
knobs and handles on cooking utensils. These two applications are worthy of note. 
The “Pyramid” Brand Saucepan has a new patented handle. Made in Bakelite 
molding material by The Witton Moulded Insulation Works, Birmingham. (Pro- 
prietors: The General Electric Company, Ltd.) for Messrs. 
Hague & McKenzie Ltd., Birmingham. Illustration shows the 
steel core which is covered with Bakelite material. 








The trend to Bakelite knobs and handles on aluminum 
cooking utensils is advancing rapidly. One good example is 
this special twelve quart Liberty Steam Pressure Cooker, 
manufactured by the Kewaskum Aluminum Company. 


A companion to the powder box shown on the preceding page 
is this large-sized compact, also made by the Celluloid Corporation. 
It is intended to carry loose powder. A transparent pyroxylin shell 
keeps the powder from contact with the bottom inside the container. 
Another transparent disk, fitted with a small black knob, keeps the 
puff clean. The cover, with a catch to prevent accidental opening, 
has a mirror inside. The compact shown is made of onyx Amerith. 





Dormeyer ‘electric food mixer uses Bakelite molded handles in the form 
already well established in the percolator field. Strength and appearance are 
the two chief factors which the new material offers over wood formerly em- 
ployed. 


Anent the interest in new materials mentioned on the previous page, we 
‘venture to state that this is not all that may be expected to burst on the plas- 
tics firmament. We see other new materials having different properties about 
to make their debut, but no letters will be answered until the sponsoring com- 
panies make official announcements. 





In the application of plastics to closures, sometimes it is the material in the 
bottles which claims distinction, sometimes the bottle, and frequently the closure 
itself. A Durez cap on the world’s most unique package. The bottle on the 
right has a concave side, specially treated, in which one rubs his razor blade 
to hone and sharpen it. The bottle contains a shaving lo- 
tion. Specially-made black Durez caps are used on all the 
items in the Fitch line. 

A new Durez cap-and-applicator unit, totally different 
from ordinary devices of its kind, is used on the new Instant 
Odorono bottles. Sponge rubber for the dauber, hard rub- 
ber for the rod, and black Durez for the screw-cap itself, 
are the materials used. Allen & Hills, Inc., Auburn, N, Y. 
are the molders of this ingenious arrangement. 





HE dearth of applications of molded products of urea-formaldehyde resinoids and 

cellulose acetate materials on these pages is not to be taken as a mark of unfavorable 
prejudice. We have been promised several for early release. However, we have seen a 
bell-type shade for wall lights that was quite pretty. Molded in white Plaskon. 
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“For the Time of Your Life” 
AICO Clock Has a Molded Case 


ALK into almost any good 
\ department store’s elec- 
tric clock department and you 
will see displayed a new electric 
clock which has already estab- 
lished records for saleability. 

You may be surprised at the 
attention-getting appeal of such 
a small article. A glance at the 
store’s sales figures will be even 
a greater surprise. More than 
one person has asked us how we 
“hit upon” the idea of producing 
the AICO clock. 

The design, marketing plan 
and production of the AICO 
clock has been a rather cold- 
blooded affair. As a matter of 
fact, the most tangible kind of 
evidence was thoroughly ana- 
lyzed before a move was made. 

For instance, our Merchan- 
dising and Marketing Research 
Division compiled complete fig- 
ures on the potentialities of the 
electric clock market. Charts 
showed clearly that there was a 
considerable field for a good 
electric clock to sell for from 
five to six dollars. 


A New Market Found 

Further surveys and studies 
ndicated a market for a small, 
attractively designed clock in 
colors. This field was non-com- 
petitive and did not conflict 
with already established lines 
of kitchen clocks—large wood- 
encased clocks—small mahog- 
any or walnut clocks—clocks 
with molded cases of Durez or 
Bakelite. 

With these very definite facts 
before us we utilized the ser- 
vices of one of the foremost de- 
signers in America—a man who 
has an outstanding record for 
designing products which sell 
because they appeal. 
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By Benn C. Budd 


American Insulator Corp. 


After a thorough test of the 
final design, molds were produc- 
ed and a number of cases pro- 
duced from sixteen different 
Lumarith colors. These colors 
were checked and the color 
range narrowed down to six 
which now constitute the stand- 
ard line. 

The matter of color is an im- 
portant one and we have estab- 
lished a system of analyzing 
color trends and thus keeping 
abreast of the times on color 
preferences. We have found lo- 
cal variations in the matter and 
are now in a position to render 
an exceptional service to our 
regular molded products cus- 
tomers who may wish to know 
what colors will sell best in any 
given territory. Our data on 
the color question is kept up- 
to-date and is, I believe, the 
only source of such information 
available dealing with colorful 
molded products. 


At a time when most electric 
clock manufacturers were en- 
deavoring to cheapen their pro- 
duct to meet the price of some 
clocks sold through low-priced 
chain stores we had before us a 
very clear conception of what 
the best market in America— 
the great middle class group— 
really wanted. We knew the 
type of merchandise they would 
buy—the price they were will- 
ing to pay—and the place they 
would look for such merchan- 
dise, 

For over a year we have 
heard and read a lot about the 
future trend of the molding in- 
dustry and particularly the 
adaptability of the new colorful 
molding material Lumarith and 
its ability to increase sales. We 
are in a period when sales are 
of greater importance than 
ever. The answer to most prob- 
lems created by depression can 
be found in two words—“in- 





AICO'’s Lumarith cased electric clocks find a new market. 
merchandise distinct from enameled kitchen clocks, wooden mantel clocks or even 
the more recent molded resinoid encased timepieces. 


They form a class of 
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creased sales”. Certainly unem- 
ployment, wage cuts, passed 
dividends, can all be cured by 
increased sales at a fair profit. 


That Lumarith has an unusu- 
al power to stimulate sales was 
demonstrated when the AICO 
clock was introduced last July. 
Hot weather, uncertain busi- 
ness conditions, pre-inventory 
time, all were negative factors 
sufficient to absolutely stop the 
introduction of a new item un- 
less that item had unusual and 
obvious saleability. The AICO 
clock met with considerable 
success even under these handi- 
caps. Many of the finest de- 
partment stores in the larger 
cities—such stores for instance 
as Lord & Taylor, Arnold-Con- 
stable and Bloomingdale, New 
York; Gimble Bros., Philadel- 
phia and Milwaukee; L. S. Ayers 
& Co. Indianapolis; Wm. F. 
Gable, Altoona; Younker Bros., 
Des Moines; N. Snellenburg Co., 
Philadelphia and many others, 
placed orders after seeing the 
clock. 

“AICO Clocks for the Time 





of your Life” is the slogan for 
our clocks. And perfecting a 
new product and its new plan 
of distribution in face of almost 
insurmountable obstacles has 
been a job which has given our 
plant, our merchandising divi- 
sion and our sales force “the 
time of their lives.” 

The close coordination of all 
these factors working together 
on a common ground of facts 
has resulted in a success of no 
mean proportions. And per- 
haps the most interesting single 
feature of our entry into the 
electric clock field has been the 
information secured by our 
sales force in their close con- 
tact with a new type of buyer— 
the department store buyer. 
These buyers, as well as de- 
partment store merchandise 
managers, have shown consid- 
erable interest in molded prod- 
ucts, have offered suggestions 
regarding colors and design, 
and have also shown a desire 
to learn more about other mer- 
chandise items which could be 
molded. 





Improved Roll 


Neck Bearings 


Made of Laminated Resinoid 
By W. E. Brindley 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ICARTA, a phenolic resin- 

ous material of extreme 
strength manufactured by West- 
inghouse, has given exceptional 
service as a bearing liner in 
wire, rod, bar and merchant 
mills. Representative installa- 
tions, where the pressures are 
not excessive and the peripheral 
speeds vary from 100 to 1000 
feet per minute, have shown 
this material to be superior to 
any other plain type bearing for 
roll neck service. 

Water alone is used as a lubri- 
cant without any change in the 
conventional cooling system. 
Impure water, containing weak 
acids and alkalis, has no effect 
on Micarta and may be used 
without damage to the bearing. 
Seizing and grabbing, so com- 
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mon to other types of non-metal- 
lic bearings, is eliminated due 
to the non-absorbing and non- 
warping qualities of Micarta. In 
addition, the peculiar character- 
istics of the bearing material re- 
duces scoring to a minimum. 
Particles of sand, grit and scale 
coming in contact with the sur- 
face of the bearing will imbed 














Exploded View of Micarta Roll Neck 
Bearing 





themselves and cause only the 


slightest scratching. This is 
due to the relatively low Brin- 
nell hardness of the material 
which permits charging and 
eliminates scoring. Micarta 
bearings have a slight resilience 
that enables them to withstand 
shocks and blows that damage 
and fatigue ordinary alloy 
liners. 


The three essential parts of 
the bearing are composed of 
radial segments, thrust block, 
and housing. The radial seg- 
ments usually are 120° pieces 
so constructed that the wear at 
any point is at right angles to 
the grain of the material. The 
thrust block consists of a sep- 
arate piece of Micarta so mount- 
ed that maximum life is afford- 
ed since the edge of the roll rubs 
against the grain. The thrust 
block and radial segments are 
assembled in a machined hous- 
ing and are held tightly in place. 
The thrust collar is prevented 
from turning by a recess ma- 
chined in the metal housing. 
Either the thrust collar or radial 
segments may be replaced inde- 
pendently without any special 
machine’ setup. Distribution 
channels are machined in the 
bearing surface in order that 
proper cooling and lubrication 
are afforded. A typical bearing 
assembly with component parts 
is illustrated in the photo- 
graphs. 


Savings in power due to the 
low coefficient of friction and 
polishing effect of the material 
amount to as much as 30%. 
Additional savings are realized 
by the elimination of grease and 
oil, reduced roll maintenance and 
ease of replacement of either 
segment or thrust parts. 


Micarta Roll Neck Bearing 


es | 
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Farm Wastes and Plastic Products 


An informal discussion of possibilities and 
actualities with some comments on diverse 
phases of “What is news” in this field 


URING the past three or 

four years much interest 
has been attached to products 
made from cornstalks, corncobs 
and similar farm waste. It was 
variously reported that start- 
lingly new products were to be 
forthcoming, and some com- 
panies were formed tto exploit 
the newer processes, such as the 
making of cornstalk paper, 
cornstalk ‘board and _ plastic 
products. As usual, the appar- 
ently unavoidable secrecy sur- 
rounded what was actually be- 
ing done, though most exten- 
sive publicity was given to the 
fact that things were “being 
done,” but without saying how. 
Only within the past six months 
have actual patents issued that 
now reveal that most of the 
loudly proclaimed _ startling 
novelties were in effect nothing 
more than the adaption of time- 
honored reactions to old prod- 
ucts, with such minor modifica- 
tions as the particular raw ma- 
terial had of course made neces- 
sary. 

Novelty or Evolution? 

We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as in any way belit- 
tling the real accomplishments 
of those that have developed 
workable processes, but we de- 
plore the loud publicity that 
was given to the work by the 
daily press, which, quite unin- 
formed on subjects chemical 
and technical, is only too prone 
to over-emphasize and to pro- 
claim as epochal every small] ad- 
vance of chemical science, For 
those of us who are closer to 
the progress of the plastic art, 
these processes, when once re- 
vealed for what they are, are 
commonplace and but the logi- 
cal development of the funda- 
mental concepts of resinifica- 
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At the recently conclud- 
ed Chemical Exposition, 
the writer expressed him- 
self rather freely on the 
subject of the future of 
plastics. Taking the risk of 
being criticized, he here- 
with presents some views 
that may (or again may 
not) be in accord with those 
of others. If they provoke 
comment of either kind it 
will be equally welcome. 











tion. In other words, what hap- 
pens during the heralded “mar- 
velous new” reactions, can read- 
ily be deduced when one under- 
stands the nature of the raw 
materials that are employed in 
the processes. 


Farm “Relief” 


We have heard much of the 
new products and processes that 
were to help the farmer to over- 
come his troubles by supplying 
him with a ready market for 
his waste. But when one realizes 
that these products, before they 
can possibly make even an in- 
finitesimal dent in the enorm- 
ous supply of raw materials, re- 
quire economic research in mar- 
keting, and must undergo the 
stringent test of everyday use, 
it will easily be understood that 
many years must elapse before 
the demand for these products 
will be any effectual factor in 
providing a sizeable outlet for 
these wastes. 

Of course these things are in- 
teresting. They point the way 
to what can be done, and lay 
the foundation for further re- 
search into the future. As the 


writer has often said, the fu- 
ture development of the art of 
“plastics” will have to be along 
the lines now being laid down; 
and will have to eventuate in a 
structurally strong, very cheap, 
and readily available raw ma- 
terial; something so inexpen- 
sive that it may compete on a 
price basis alone with natural 
products such as wood, and the 
cheaper raw materials such as 
steel, iron and other metals and 
alloys. Not until that day is 
reached will “plastics” really 
“come into their own.” 

We predict, rather confident- 
ly, that we are just approaching 
this era. The next ten or fif- 
teen years will write the story 
—and it will be history! 

Corncobs, Oat Hulls and 
Furfural 

The first really worthwhile 
advance was the commercial de- 
velopment of furfural from such 
waste as oat hulls and corncobs, 
particularly the former. This 
aldehyde is now manufactured 
and sold in tank-car lots, and at 
a price that would make it a 
most attractive raw material 
for plastic engineers. Its wide 
application, at the present at 
least, is however successfully 
prevented by a strong patent 
monopoly. The holders of the 
basic patents on the furfural 
resins are making a limited use 
thereof, but we believe that 
were they to license others, on 
a reasonable basis, they would 
in the end make a good deal 
more money than they will by 
keeping them strictly to them- 
selves; which of course is their 
rightful privilege, and strictly 
within the scope and intent of 
the monopoly given to a paten- 
tee. For many uses, especially 
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where light colors are not an 
essential, but where good flow 
during molding and structural 
strength are a factor, the fur- 
fural resins and molding pow- 
ders and compounds will play 
a most important part in the 
plastics art of the future. 


A Natural Development 


When once it was understood 
that furfural could be obtained 
from materials containing pen- 
tosans, by treating them with 
acid-reacting substances, the 
thought quite naturally came to 
many that it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to 
form the furfural and to com- 
bine it with a phenol right when 
it was formed; i. e. when it was 
in what the chemist calls the 
status nascendi. Evidence of 
this fact is found in a number 
of patents that have issued 
within the past year or so. We 
had long awaited the appear- 
ance of some of these, being ap- 
prised of the work that was go- 
ing on, but prevented from say- 
ing anything about it because 
we had no desire to give prema- 
ture publicity to those who were 
devoting their time to research 
along these lines. But when 
once they let the patents issue, 
then the matter is one of public 
knowledge. It becomes news. 
And as such we print it. That 
is what a technical and trade 
journal such as ours is for. We 
are aware that we have occa- 
sionally been criticised for our 
attitude; and have been told to 
“lay off” giving publicity to is- 
sued patents. Having courte- 
ously refrained from publishing 
what we were told, and believed 
to be, “trade secrets”, we feel 
that this criticism is not well 
taken. 


Dr. Sweeny’s Work 


We have just come across two 
patents right in the field of 
which we are speaking. They 
are those of Dr. Orland R. 
Sweeny, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, at Ames, Iowa. We 
wish to point out right here and 
now that Dr. Sweeny has done 
the highly ethical thing—he 
has assigned them to the Col- 
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lege for the furtherance of 
more research along these lines. 
This is very commendable. A 
similar thing was done a few 
years ago when the inventor of 
the method of increasing the 
vitamin-content of food stuffs 
by irradiation with ultra-violet 
light, Professor Steenbock, sim- 
ilarly assigned his patents to 
the University of Wisconsin. 
The license fees collected from 
users of this irradiation process 
were applied to research. 





At this point we discuss 
the pentosan resins de- 
veloped and patented by 
Dr. Orland R. Sweeny. 











The two Sweeny patents re- 
late to processes for making 
moldable phenolic pentosan ma- 
terials, from such raw materials 
as corncobs, oat hulls, corn- 
stalks, etc. by mixing these sub- 
stances with an acid and a phe- 
nol or cresol, and heating. While 
the patents state that it is “not 
thought that furfural enters in- 
to the reaction as an intermed- 
iate step”, this is, at the present 
time, an undetermined fact. It 
is known that acids and heat 
will turn pentosans into fur- 
fural, and why this should 
not happen in this process is 
hard to see. 


Pentosan Resins 


The two patents in question 
are U. S. P. 1,797,559, and 1,- 
797,593, both issued on March 
24, 1931; one with the higher 
number being based on a di- 
visional application of the for- 
mer, which was filed June 16, 
1924. Each patent has but a 
single claim, in which the pro- 
portions of the materials form 
a limitation. The exact amounts 
of acid, the temperature and 
even the time is claimed. The 
only difference between the two 
patents is that in the first one 
hydrochloric acid is used, while 
in the second one sulfur mono- 
chloride is used. The process 
is described as follows :— 

A definite quantity of corn- 
cobs, or other pentosan contain- 
ing material, is reduced to sizes 





that will pass through a quar- 
ter inch mesh screen. It is then 
thoroughly mixed with sixty 
percent of its weight of “crude 
cresylic acid” (cresol) and ten 
percent of their weight of hy- 
drochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.18). 
The vessel in which these in- 
gredients are contained is then 
covered and subjected to a heat 
of approximately 100° C. for 
three hours, at the end of which 
time it is formed into a black, 
sticky, tacky mass, 

This mass is allowed to cool 
and age. After approximately 
forty-eight hours it is quite 
brittle and may then be ground 
into a fine powder. The result- 
ing powder is then placed in 
moulds either at normal tem- 
peratures or it may be previous- 
ly heated, and heat may if de- 
sired be applied to the moulds 
after the material is placed 
therein. The material is sub- 
jected to pressure while in the 
mould. The resultant articles 
are baked at a temperature un- 
der 100° C. for several days, 
gradually forming a hard in- 
soluble body, having a_ black 
lustre. The articles thus pro- 
duced are non-conductors of 
electricity. 

These articles may be used 
commercially without the bak- 
ing process, but unless baked 
they have a slight tendency to 
break down in water. The bak- 
ing process, however, makes 
them insoluble in water. 

The action of the acid ele- 
ment is thought to be catalytic 
in its nature and causes the 
pentosan, or possibly its decom- 
position products, and the phe- 
nol to combine chemically into 
the plastic material. The ap- 
plication of heat during the 
practice of the process simply 
accelerates the chemical com- 
bination of the pentosan and 
the phenol. 

Some of the pentosan contain- 
ing materials which have suc- 
cessfully been employed in the 
production of the improved 
moldable composition are corn- 
cobs, oat hulls, corn stalks, cot- 
ton seed hulls and peanut hulls. 
However, any other materials 
which contain pentosan may be 

(Continued on page 515) 
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Mycalex---An Inorganic Molding 
Material With Unique Properties* 


By Lawrence E. Barringer 


Engineer of Insulation, General Electric Company 


NDEAVORS to make use of 
industrial waste materials 
often succeed technically but 
fail economically ; i.e., the chem- 
ist finds that such materials can 
be converted into useful pro- 
ducts but only at a cost which is 
prohibitive. 


In other cases, investigators 
succeed both technically and 
economicaly in using waste ma- 
terial but the total amount of 
the waste required for the new 
product proves relatively very 
smail. 

Mycalex is a product success- 
fully using waste material, but 
without either the very low ma- 
terial cost ordinarily expected 
from waste utilization or the 
consumption of any considerable 
proportion of the total waste 
material left by industrial oper- 
ations. Nevertheless it has 
proved a highly useful material 
in the field of electrical insula- 
tion because of its insulating 
value, its physical properties, 
and the fact that, in spite of its 
relatively high cost for ma- 
terials, it admits of designs 
which can be produced at sub- 
stantially lower costs than with 
materials previously available. 


Some fifteen years ago a 
young English chemist working 
in India in behalf of London 
mica interests became interest- 
ed in the possibility of finding a 
use for the great quantities of 
scrap or waste mica left after 
preparing for the market the 
well-known white mica of India. 


The “mica dump” of refuse 
mica is characteristic of all mica 
mines, since only a _ relatively 
small percentage of the mica 


*Reprinted, with permission from 
General Electric Review, July, 1931. 
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rock taken from the mines is of 
commercial value. Further- 
more, there is again a large per- 
centage of scrap remaining from 
splitting, trimming, and cutting 
operations, and this secondary 
scrap is of course even more at- 
tractive for utilization than the 
mine scrap. 

This chemist, Percy B. Cros- 
sley, conceived the idea of mix- 
ing ground mica scrap with an 
easily fusible glass, in powder 
form, heating briquettes of such 
a mixture to a_ temperature 
sufficient to soften the glass 
particles (about 675 deg. C.) 
and then molding the mass under 
hydraulic pressure while still 
hot and plastic. 


First Attempts 


With crude apparatus and un- 
skilled Indian labor, Crossley 
produced plates of stone-like 
material up to 814 in. by 111% 
in. and in thicknesses up to *, 
in. These plates gave a clear, 
bell-like tone when struck with 
a piece of metal, thus indicating 
at once their comparative hard- 
ness and density. Crossley 
made tests which indicated that 
his material possessed to a high 
degree both mechanical strength 
and effectiveness as an electrical 
insulating material. 

The combination of ground 
mica and soft glass was named 
“Mycalex” and duly covered by 
letters patent. ' 

For his original composition 
Crossley used lead borate as the 
readily fusible vitreous binder 
and scrap white India mica 
ground to about 60-mesh fine- 
ness. The proportions were 
about one part by weight of 
ground lead borate to two parts 
of crushed mica. It was found 
(1) U. S. Patent Re- 15-727, Crossley. 


that in the heating operation 
prior to molding the lead bor- 
ate dissolved a slight amount of 
the mica, assuming a lead boro- 
silicate nature and thus attain- 
ing a higher degree of insolu- 
bility and infusibility. 


In December, 1921, the inven- 


tor, Mr. Crossley, visited the 
General Electric Company at 
Schenectady and for several 


months there worked in conjunc- 
tion with chemists and engineers 
to determine the further possi- 
bilities of his material and the 
proper production technique to 
give the desired results. 


This development work was 
continued by General Electric 
engineers after Mr. Crossley’s 
visit and several years were 
spent in developing a practical 
manufacturing technique, deter- 
mining definitely the properties 
of the material by careful tests 
and investigating prospective 
advantageous utilizations. 


Although this is the day of 
plastics, and synthetic resin 
compositions have both greatly 
expanded and filled the field of 
usefulness of molded products 
in electrical and mechanical ap- 
plications, Mycalex has found a 
place of its own and contributes 
properties unique among molded 
materials. 

In the first place, Mycalex is 
entirely inorganic and hence not 
subject to carbonization, burn- 
ing, softening, blistering, 
shrinkage and other effects of 
subjecting organic plastics to 
overheating, particularly that 
produced by arcing. 


There are inorganic insula- 
tions of long standing which are 
highly heat resistant, such as 
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those using asbestos with an in- 


organic binder, as Portland 
cement, magnesium hydrate, 
calcium silicate, etc., but these 
products are porous and for 
adequate insulation value _ re- 
quire filling which is of neces- 
sity carried out with liquid or 
easily liquefied organic ma- 
terials, as oils, waxes, or as- 
phalts. These organic treating 
or filling compounds of course 
render the treated inorganic ma- 
terial vulnerable to the harmful 
and destructive effects of high 
temperatures. 


Fillers Unnecessary 


Being vitreous, and impervi- 
ous to both liquids and gases, 
Mycalex requires no filling with 
readily destructible organic sub- 
stances. Mycalex provides the 
advantage of an impervious 
ceramic material with which 
metal members may be com- 
bined in the molding operation 
to produce compact, strong as- 
semblies. Heretofore it has not 
been practical to mold metal 
parts in place as component 
parts of vitreous and impervious 
ceramic or inorganic materials. 

Another advantage of the heat 
resistance of Mycalex is that 
aluminum or low-melting alloys 
may be cast around it without 
injury. By this procedure, 
metal fittings may be cast in 
place or Mycalex parts fastened 
to fittings by pouring molten 
metal in the joint. 

There are practically no cera- 
mie products which can readily 
be machined, beyond the grind- 
ing operations employed to fit 





TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF MYCALEX, WET-PROCESS 
PORCELAIN AND FUSED QUARTZ 














Wet- Transpar- 
Property Mycalex process ent Fused 
5 Porcelain Quartz 
Tensile Strength (Lb. per sq. in.)........ 8000 6000 8000 
Transverse Strength (Modulus of 
owe ns 18,000 11,000 
Compressive Strength (Lb. per sq. in.) .... 25,000 55,000 200,000 
Resistance to Impact (Ft.-lb.) Area of 
BOCEIOM MOSS BG. TR, ......nncnceneccccsecse-ses0 0.45 a 
; Less than \ 
Water Absorption (Per cent in 24 hr.) .... 0.5 / Nil Nil 
Dielectric Strength at 25 deg. C. (Volts 
per mil). Thickness=0.5 in. ................ 245 145 200 
Resistivity at 25 deg. C. (Ohms per | Greater 
_ Ds kt Ete 5x10" 11014 than 
| i 11018 
Power-factor at 100,000 cycles . 0.002 0.008 0.0002 
Dielectric Constant (K) at 100,000 | 
cycles ..... oo) Gli tl tatt< Led 8 7.0 4.2 
Loss Factor (p-f.  K) ............ : 0.016 0.056 00.00084 
Coefficient of Expansion per deg. C. 8x 10-6 4x10-6 0.5 x 10-6 
Specific Gravity ... 3.3 2.442 2.2 











together stoneware, porcelain, 
and glass articles. Mycalex can 
readily be machined and finished 
by the usual operations of turn- 
ing, sawing, drilling, tapping, 
filing and polishing. With Car- 
boloy tools, machining becomes 
relatively very easy. 

Still another advantage of 
Mycalex compared to modern 
molding materials is its rela- 
tively low dielectric power loss 
measured at high frequencies, 
rendering the material of par- 





Fig. 2. Base for Pliotron tube 
with metallic parts inserted in 
place during molding operation. 


Fig. 1. A group of Mycalex 
parts and fittings. 


ticular value to radio applica- 
tions. 

Here, then, is an impervious, 
heat-resistant, inorganic ma- 
terial with which metal mem- 
bers may be combined in mold- 
ing or subsequent casting, which 
is machinable and which pos- 
sesses unusual insulation value, 
especially at radio frequencies. 
In addition, Mycalex possesses 
high compressive strength, high 
transverse strength, and resili- 
ency. 

The accompanying tabulation 
(Table I) summarizes the prop- 
erties of Mycalex in comparison 
with wet-process porcelain and 
fused quartz. 

In this tabulation Mycalex 
compares favorably with out- 
standing vitreous, inorganic in- 
sulations as to properties of the 
materials themselves. It must 
be remembered that metal parts 
cannot be combined with either 
porcelain or quartz during manu- 
facture and that there are other 
advantages of Mycalex in pro- 
duction technique. 

The chief and probably only 
handicaps to a more universal 
use of Mycalex have been the 
lack of a smooth, pleasing sur- 
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face as molded and the supposed- 
ly high cost, due to the price of 
the mixture before molding. 

Too often, however, users of 
molded material consider alter- 
native materials upon the basis 
of a direct substitution in given 
designs without consideration 
of a redesign adapted to the 
properties of the proposed ma- 
terial. 

Pound for pound or volume for 
volume in a fixed design Myca- 
lex is not likely to often prove 
economical, but because of su- 
perior properties does permit of 
profitable redesigning, resulting 
in cost reductions of from 25 to 
70 per cent, as indicated by 
actual applications of the past 
few years. 

Among the early utilizations 
of Mycalex were those for an- 
tenna insulators and for 250- 
watt Pliotron tube bases. 


Reductions in Sizes 


In using Mycalex for antenna 
insulators formerly consisting 
of wooden sticks or rods it was 
found possible to reduce the 
length from approximately forty 
inches to seventeen inches or less 
and to secure a more rigid and 
stronger assembly with the end 
fittings by cementing these fit- 
tings in place with molten alloy. 

In Pliotron tube bases, several 
separate porcelain and metal 
parts were replaced with a single 
Mycalex molding containing 
four firmly embedded metal 
components, as shown in Fig. 2. 
With the new Mycalex construc- 
tion the tube cost was reduced. 
By thus redesigning this base to 
use Mycalex there were secured 
(a) a material of higher dielec- 
trie strength, (b) a more im- 
pervious and dependable insula- 
tion, (c) a stronger assembly of 
the insulation with contiguous 
metal parts and (d) a reduced 
tube cost. On the other hand, 
to simply have replaced the ori- 
ginal porcelain part with Myca- 
lex would have led to a cost in- 
crease and to no advantage in 
the tightness and rigidity of 
construction. 

A number of equally advan- 
tageous applications of Mycalex 
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Fig. 3. 
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to radio apparatus have been 
given by W. W. Brown in a 
paper on this particular sub- 
ject. () 

One of the best illustrations 
of gaining the full advantage of 
Mycalex by changing the design 
to make use of the unique prop- 
erties of Mycalex is that of 
brush-holder studs for motors. 

It had been the practice to 
construct these studs from eight 
component parts, here listed in 
approximate order of assembly: 





(1). Serew machine stud 

(2). Punched steel sleeve 

(3). Mica washers 

(4). Molded mica sleeve 

(5). Mica washers 

(6). Punched brass sleeve 

(7). Wrapping of adhesive 
tape 

(8). Porcelain bushing 


These parts are shown separ- 
ately in Fig. 3. 

With consideration of the high 
dielectric and mechanical 
strength of Mycalex and especi- 
ally of the opportunity for join- 
ing metal and insulating parts 
during the molding operation, a 
new design was adopted consist- 
ing merely of one molding em- 
bodying two metal members se- 
curely and permanently fixed in 
place with Mycalex insulation 
between, as shown in Fig. 4. 

The redesigned  Mycalex 
brush-holder stud was manufac- 
tured at a cost reduction of 


(2) “Properties and Applications of 
Mycalex to Radio Apparatus” by W. W. 
Brown, Proceedings of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Vol. 18, No. 8, August, 
1930, pp. 1307-1315. 






The component parts of a brush holder indicating 
the considerable number of individual pieces which make 
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Fig. 4. Only three pieces 
are used in the redesigned 
Mycalex brush holder. 


Assembiy 


thirty-five per cent. In another 
instance, a seven-member stud 
was replaced with a unit Myca- 
lex molding at a saving of fifty 
per cent in the cost. 

Mycalex thus admits of treat- 
ment in mechanical construction 
impossible with other inorganic 
insulating materials, as mica, 
porcelain, etc., and in this fea- 
ture alone offers unusual advan- 
tages upon the basis of rede- 
signing. 

Another interesting construc- 
tion rendered more effective and 
less expensive by the use of 
Mycalex is that of insulated 
pipe joints. 


Pipe Line Joints 

There have been many in- 
stances where it has been de- 
sired to provide pipe lines with 
insulated joints to avoid con- 
ductance of stray currents or to 
insure safety to operators where 
dangerous voltages are trans- 
mitted, as in power houses, car 
barns, etc. Mycalex for this 
purpose is of considerable inter- 
est as it will permit the manu- 
facture of a unit-insulated pipe 
joint in a form that can readily 
be installed by the ordinary 
plumbing or steam-fitting opera- 
tions. Furthermore, the Myca- 
lex will withstand hot and cold 
water, many solvents, gases and 
other materials and conditions 
attendant upon the use of pip- 
ing systems. 

The heat resistance and me- 
chanical toughness of Mycalex 
have proved advantageous in the 


(Continued on page 523) 







































Technical Advantages and Characteris- 
tics of the Phenolic Resinoids* 


HE history of humanity is a 

record of transition no less 
in materials than in mankind. 
Particularly is this generation 
replete with change. There is 
unparalleled attention to re- 
search, which is deemed neces- 
sary to survival. Research is 
responsible for new materials 
and their application. The total 
effect of material transition, 
either upon industry or upon the 
workers, is impossible to assay. 
Sometimes resinoid replaces 
steel. Again conjoined with 
sheet steel, it replaces stone, and 
opens a new metal market. 
Gleaming corridors of great 
buildings bear evidence. Opti- 
mum application of material 
must involve conservation as 
well as efficiency. A study of 
the engineering factors involved 
in material replacement be- 
comes, therefore, increasingly 
important. 


A recent issue of THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL BULLETIN, pub- 
lished by Arthur D. Little, 
points out that the aggregate 
value of the products of the 
plastics industry is already more 
than one-tenth that of the prod- 
ucts from both the lumber and 
wood-working industries of the 
United States. Yet the wood 
industry has been long estab- 
lished, while the plastic indus- 
try might be considered as still 
in the industrial nursery. 


When a new class of material 
begins to rank with metal, stone, 
and wood as one of the four 
principal materials of construc- 
tion, it becomes properly a sub- 
ject for thoughtful considera- 
tion by engineers. 

Properties of the new ma- 


*Especially prepared for PLASTICS & MOLD- 
ED PRODUCTS, a condensed version appear- 
ing in the PLASTICS PRIMER distributed at 
the recent Chemical Industries’ Exposition. 
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By Leon V. Quigley 


Technical Editor, Bakelite Corporation 


terial are to be evaluated, and 
not only in the absolute sense 
but in relation to the properties 
of materials which they may 
replace. 

Properties 

Phenol - resinoid materials 
have attained their present 
widespread adoption because 
they are possessed of a remark- 
able assortment of properties 
and because they possess re- 
markable ease of adaptability. 
It is these two factors which 
chiefly govern the adoption and 
industrial position of any ma- 
terial. 

The most important group of 
industrial plastics, which ap- 
pears to be still in its infancy so 
far as varieties are concerned, is 
the class in which synthetic 
resins are used asa binder. The 
earliest of these and by all odds 
still the most important are the 
phenolic - resinoid materials. 
They possess extreme plasticity 
in the formative period. The 
finished product is resistant to 


Panel No. 44 (left top) was coated 
with Bakelite varnish, and was at- 
tached to a wall so as to be immersed 
at tide level, and was thus alternately 
exposed to water and to atmosphere. or 
the sun, during a period of ten months. 
Panel No. 26 (top right) was coated 
with what appeared by test to be the 
best of thirty commercial spar 
varnishes, and was exposed to condi- 
tions obtaining for panel No. 44, for 
a period of five months. Actually 
panel No. 44 seemed to have suffered 
hardly any effect from the severe 
tropical exposure, while panel No. 26 
appeared rough, and seemed to have 
lest practically all of its varnish coat- 
ing. 


Panel No. 43 (left bottom) coated with 
varnish made from Bakelite synthetic 
resins, after exposure in the sun at an 
angle of 45° facing south, at Miami, 
Florida. Panel No. 29 (right bottom) 
coated with varnish which appeared by 
test to be the best of 30 commercial 
spar varnishes, after identical exposure 
on the same rack with panel No. 43. 
The relative retention of surface finish 
is evidenced by the far greater re- 
flecting powder, or surface lustre of 
panel No. 43. 


practically all of the normal 
conditions tending to structural 
breakdown. It is characterized 
by a high degree of electrical 
and thermal insulation, and pre- 
sents attractive surface, requir- 
ing practically no polishing as 
it comes from the mold. Struc- 
turally, the material possesses a 
degree of toughness’ and 
strength unusual in organic sub- 
stance, and where this is not 
adequate, as in the case of fine 
machine threads, it is possible 
to mold metal threaded inserts 
into the finished piece. 
Applications 

The following, in order of im- 
portance, are the chief industrial 
fields using resinoid molding 
material: 
Electrical manufacturing 
Radio 
Automotive 
Mechanical 
Gifts and novelties 
Electrical, central station 
Bottle and tube caps, pack- 
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sembly of metal 


8 Building and hardware 

9 Telephone 

10 Textile 

11 Chemical 

12 Miscellaneous 

13 Aviation 

Because of the unusually large 
range of uses to which the ma- 
terials have been found suited, 
a great many subdivisions of 
the materials have developed. 
It is possible to modify resinoid 
materials with respect to some 
30 different properties. The re- 
sult is that a single company 
may manufacture as Many as 
500 distinctive resinoid prod- 
ucts. The properties of the 
resinoid product are also modi- 
fied by the addition of such ma- 
terials as wood flour, asbestos, 


graphite, linen, canvas, and 
paper. 
Phenol Resinoids Made Not 
Found 


Natural resins are useful for 
many purposes, notably in varn- 
ish making. The phenol-resi- 
noid materials yield a superior 
varnish but they go beyond this 
to become materials of construc- 
tion. Chemists in the latter 
part of the Nineteenth Century 
knew that there was some pos- 
sibility of making a synthetic 
resin from the reaction of alde- 
hydes and phenols. Until the 
work of Dr. L. H. Baekeland, 
however, the world waited for 
an industrially successful super- 
resin which could serve as a ma- 
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terial of construction. An- 
nouncement of the invention 
was made in 1909. When it was 
recognized by the award of the 
Perkin medal, which is bestow- 
ed for outstanding industrial 
achievement, Dr. Charles F. 
Chandler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, epitomized the significance 
of the invention as follows: 
“Before Baekeland had publish- 
ed the results of his work, there 
existed not a single industry, 
nor a single application of any 
importance based on these con- 
densation products. Since then, 
there have been started here and 
in Europe numerous factories 
where these processes are used 
for the most varied purposes, 
ranging from the manufacture 
of a billiard ball to that of a 
wireless telegraphic apparatus; 
the manufacture of a self-start- 
er for automobiles to a wide 
range of uses, embracing such 
articles as switchboards for 
battleships, moldings for kodaks, 
armatures and commutators for 
dynamos and motors, telephone 
receivers.” 


In its physical appearance, 
3aekeland’s product resembled 
the natural resins. Lokewise in 
its initia] state, it could be melt- 
ed readily and dissolved. But, 
in a later state, it became quite 
different in properties. The 
agency of this change was heat; 
the process is described as poly- 
merization. When this change 


The operating hand wheel of 
a letter addressing machine 
consists of a rim of resinoid 
material molded integral with 
a two-spoke metal spider. 


Molded side of a sales register 
units show, 
contrasting sur- 
embossed 
lettering; reenforcing bosses, 

; flanges and ribs: and the as- 
incorporated during molding process. 


has been completed, the 
resinoid is radically dif- 
ferent from natural re- 
sins. In careful appre- 
ciation of the physical 
resemblance and chemi- 
cal dissimilarity, Baeke- 
land adopted a distinc- 
tive term for his new 
material. This word is 
resinoid., 





Liquid Materials 

Resinoid varnish, lac- 
quer enamel, and cement 
of the baking type, have 
been successfully em- 
ployed by industry dur- 
ing a period of more 
than twenty years. Prin- 
cipal applications have 
been in the several lines of elec- 
trical manufacture. For in- 
stance, the cement serves 
to base electric light bulbs in 
their metal sockets, and in the 
radio industry it serves a like 
function with respect to the 
tubes—these latter, however, 
having a molded resinoid, rather 
than metal, base. In the field 
of electrical machinery, resin- 
oid varnish has served to im- 
pregnate coils and _ windings, 
contributing properties of high 
insulation as well as mechanical 
bonding strength. In the chem- 
ical industry these have been a 
number of interesting applica- 
tions. 


In spite of these successes, 
the fact remained that large 
consumption of a coating ma- 
terial comes about when it is 
applied as surface protection 
over large areas. While, from 
the standpoint of properties of 
durability, this application could 
be well served by the resinoid 
varnishes and lacquers, there 
was, until recently, the objec- 
tion of the baking operation. 
Not so much did the objection 
rest with the additional time 
consumed and the plant equip- 
ment required, as it did with 
the definite limitation which 
prevents the economical bak- 
ing of units much larger than 
a motor car. The field of out- 


door storage tanks, rolling 
stock, houses and buildings, 
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pipe lines, etc., demanded the 
development of varnishes or 
lacquers which, while retaining 
most of the durable properties 
of phenolic resinoid material, 
would be “air-dry”, thus per- 
mitting the elimination of the 
baking operation. 

Only recently have distinct- 
ly new types of phenol conden- 
sation products been developed 
which are soluble in drying oils 
without the necessity of using 
rosin or any inactive ingredients 
to promote solubility. These 
new resins are available in sev- 
eral different grades ranging 
from soft, semi-liquid materials 
to very hard, high melting re- 
sins. Their color ranges from 
dark brown to practically color- 
less—the latter suitable for use 
in light colored enamels. All 
of them, however, are soluble 
in China wood oil and most of 
them in linseed oil. Now pos- 
sible, for the first time, is a 
quantitative study of the un- 
usual effects exerted by phenol 
resinoids on drying oils without 
the interfering effects of un- 
known or inactive ingredients. 
Thus, by repeated experimenta- 
tion, it has been found that 
varnishes containing phenol 
condensation products, possess 
unusual ability to withstand 
severe weather conditions. Un- 
like any other powerful, ac- 
celerating effect on drying all 
varnishes. This has made pos- 
sible the preparation of rapid 
drying varnishes and enamels 
without using excessive quanti- 
ties of metallic driers and with- 
out sacrificing toughness and 
durability. 


Properties of Varnish 


Although the new synthetic 
resins produce varnishes that 
are quite hard and difficult to 
scratch or mar, they are un- 
usually tough and flexible, as 
shown by Kauri reduction de- 
terminations and measurements 
of film characteristics such as 
tensile strength and elasticity. 
Even when used in small pro- 
portions with drying oils, and 
particularly with China wood 
oil, the new synthetic resins 
have been found to yield coat- 
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ings which have greatly improv- 
ed resistance to weak alkalies, 
soaps, etc. The addition of the 
new synthetic resins serve to 
improve the quality or water 
resistance in oil varnishes. The 
films produced are remarkably 
resistant to the passage of 
moisture. 

Additional advantage is that 
addition of the new synthetic 
resins improves the quality of 
acid resistance in the resulting 
varnish. 


Possessed of properties and 
characteristics such as have 
been briefly enumerated, the 
new synthetic resins for quick, 
durable air-dry finishes, pro- 
mise a range of materials which 
may well compete with nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and with oil 
varnishes of the older type. 
Likewise, the varnishes made 
from them possess advantage 
over the earlier products made 
by incorporation of both natural 
and synthetic resins. This type 
of product required, unfortu- 
nately, an appreciable bulk of 
the ingredient first named, to 
promote miscibility even though 
the natural resin was, of itself, 
relatively inactive and non-con- 
tributing to the effect of sur- 
face durability. 


Varnishes made with the re- 
sins just described are adapt- 
able to practically every phase 
of surface protection. They are 
applied, therefore, to automo- 
biles and to railroad rolling 
stock, to all forms of marine 
transportation equipment, to 
machinery storage tanks, pipe 
lines, and to houses and indus- 
trial buildings. 


Conclusion 


In this review an effort has 
been made to show the origin, 
comparative properties, and 
present industrial position of 
phenol-resinoid material. This 
resinoid class of substance 
which is a product of the re- 
search laboratory has been con- 
sidered as a major class among 
materials of construction. It 
has been ranked, by reason of its 
versatility, with wood, stone, and 
metal. Resinoid has been so 
nominated, after consideration 
of its rapid advance, permanence 
of achievement, and future 
promise—particularly with re- 
gard to its unusual combination 
of properties adapting it to 
every field of engineering and 
in consideration of its thousands 
of important industrial apli- 
cations. 





Twelve Patterns In New 
DuPont Toiletware Line 


HE new 1931 line of toilet- 
ware developed by the Du 
Pont Viscoloid Company is now 
being displayed for the first 
time in one of the Boardwalk 
windows of the Du Pont Exhibit 
in Atlantic City. The new pat- 
terns are known as Ebonette, 
Ciro, Charmant, Camille, Laurel, 
Lucille, Lorain and Lucerne, du 
Pont onyx in Minerva and May- 
fair, and translucent patterns of 
Fleur d’Or and Floral. Popular 
priced three-piece  toiletware 
sets in attractive colors and de- 
signs for the little miss are 
among the items on display. 
The new colors include rose, 


maize and jade pearl on jet; 
jade, rose, blue and maize pear! 
on pastel; jade, maize, rose and 
orchid pearl on amber, decorated 
and plain; du Pont onyx in jade, 
rose and maize; and translucent 
patterns in jade, rose and maize. 
The onyx sets are new features 
in the toiletware industry and 
are in line with the present 
vogue for onyx in other fields. 

Complete sets, attractively 
boxed, and odd pieces of other 
designs are arranged around an 
unusual centerpiece, the back- 
ground of which gives a message 
concerning the accessories dis- 
played. 
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EASTMAN 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 


for the 
Plastics Industry 


(THE advantages and superiorities of cellulose 
acetate are rapidly expanding the uses of this 
material in the plastics industry. Eastman Cellulose 
Acetate is especially suitable due to its high 
standards of quality and rigid specifications. 


Non-fading colors in the brightest of hues can 
be incorporated in Eastman Cellulose Acetate since 
its inherent stability leaves them unaffected even 
after long exposure. The surface of finished articles 
made with this material easily takes a high luster 
which is unusually long lasting and resistant to 
abrasion. Mechanical and dielectric strength make 
Eastman Cellulose Acetate especially useful in 
appliances where unusual insulation is required. 


Whether your product uses transparent sheets, 
solutions, or the dry acetate itself, there is a grade 
of Eastman Cellulose Acetate that will exactly fit 
your requirements. 


Write today for further information 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Technology of Molding 
Cellulose Acetate’ 


HE first serious attempt to 

commercialize Cellulose Ace- 
tate was in the production of 
artificial silk, and it is now firm- 
ly established as a material for 
artificial fibres. In other fields 
also Cellulose Acetate has re- 
cently enjoyed increased popu- 
larity, particularly in the manu- 
facture of films, chiefly in the 
photograph industry on account 
of their non-inflammable pro- 
perties. 

Cellulose Acetate film is more- 
over an excellent insulator and 
its use for insulating work has 
rapidly increased. It combines 
good tensile properties with re- 
markable ele¢trical strength, 
and yet can be made so flexible 
that it will readily adopt itself 
to the contour of an irregular 
conductor. 

The transparency of Cellu- 
lose Acetate film to ultra-violet 
rays is utilized in the manu- 
facture of the so-called flexible 
glass. The thin flexible film is 
supported on a fine metal gauze 
and is used on a greenhouse 
construction, chicken houses, 
etc. 


Advent as Molding Material 

More recently Cellulose Ace- 
tate has been used very largely 
in the manufacture of molding 
materials. The acetate composi- 
tions are hot pressed and caus- 
ed to take up any desired shape. 

Sales appeal is greatly en- 
hanced by an appearance that 
compels admiration, but per- 
manent sales value can be ob- 
tained only when beauty goes 
hand in hand with strength and 
permanency. Therefore, a mold- 
ing material to meet the require- 
*Presented at the Plastics Symposium, 13th 
Chemical Industries Exposition, under the 


auspices of PLASTICS & MOLDED PRO- 
DUCTS, May 6 and 7, 1931. 
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By Robert L. Simmonds 


Celluloid Corporation 


ments of this modern age must 
possess an unlimited color 
range, stability of color, 
strength and resiliency. 
Furthermore, the molding ma- 
terial must be such that it can 
be used on present molding 
equipment, that volume produc- 
tion can be easily attained, and 
that the cost of the finished 
molded article be reasonable. 


Practically any color effect, 
mottled or solid, can be produc- 
ed in any desired degree of 
transparency, translucency or 
opacity. Color effects are great- 
ly heightened by the luster. The 
natural surface finish is pos- 
sessed by the article when it 
comes out of the mold, requir- 
ing no polishing operations. If 
desired, a highly reflecting sur- 
face and glass-like appearance 
can be obtained by buffing. With 
the limitless combinations avail- 
able, a considerably variety of 
beautiful colors and color effects 
is possible. The extensive range 
of colors and patterns are being 
continually enlarged to meet all 
of the demands for artistic ef- 
fects. 


Properties of Cellulose Ace- 
tate molding material may be 
summarized as follows: It is 
tasteless, odorless, non-inflam- 
mable, non-shatterable, non-cor- 
rosive and does not deteriorate 
with age. In a transparent form 
it transmits ultra-violet rays to 
a marked degree. The material 
is light in weight and of 
homogeneous _ structure. It 
readily lends itself to machining 
operations such as sawing, drill- 
ing, routing and tapping, and 
finishing operations such as 
sawing, tumbling, polishing, 


etching, printing, stamping and 
engraving. If desired, pieces 
may be joined easily to one an- 
other or to the other substances 
such as wood, metal, etc. 


For molding purposes, the 
material is obtainable in the 
form of powder, chips, or slabs 
from which blank forms can be 
cut for the molding operation. 
Powders, of a fineness to pass 
through a 1/16” screen, are 
used principally in positive 
molds where the charges are 
carefully weighed or measured. 
Chips of different colors, or a 
size to pass through a 4%” 
screen, are used for the produc- 
tion of beautiful variegated de- 
signs, and chips from mottled 
slabs produce still other ex- 
ceptionally attractive effects. 
Unique decorative, stratified 
and mottled effects are obtained 
by using blank forms cut from 
slabs. Thus, almost any color 
effects specified can be obtained 
without difficulty. 


Varying Hardness 


For molding, the material can 
be supplied in different types 
such as hard, normal and soft, 
and all types can be supplied, 
opaque, transparent, transluc- 
ent, plain or mottled. The hard 
type is intended for articles 
having heavy sections where 
heat resistance and hardness 
are required. Normal type, 
while not so hard, is appreciably 
tougher and can be molded into 
thin sections without the danger 
of cracking. It meets the aver- 
age requirements for auto- 
mobile hardware, clock cases, de 
luxe containers, and _ similar 
devices. The soft type is easiest 
to mold, very plastic, and adapt- 
able to applications involving 
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TAILORED w TEXTOLITE 
Appearance Improved — Cost Reduced 
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 senamigeees of Textolite molded parts for sheet metal greatly improved the 

appearance of this foot-candle meter and — equally important — resulted in a 
cost reduction of 15 per cent. Characterized by strength, durability, and beauty, the 
applications of Textolite are many and varied. Even if you are satisfied with your 
product, there may be a way to reduce its cost, improve its quality, or speed up pro- 
duction. To get in touch with the Textolite specialist in your district, address the 


nearest G-E sales office. 
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In addition to the 
special 
variations of it are obtainable. 
This wide range of physical 
characteristics makes available 
a material that can meet the 


resiliency. 
three standard types, 


physical requirements in _ its 
field. 

Molding operations consist in 
heating the materials to a tem- 
perature between 265 deg. F. 
and 365 deg. F., at which tem- 
perature the material becomes 
plastic, and pressing it to the 
desired shape in the mold. The 
heating can be done either in 
the mold or on a steam table. 
There are no chemical reactions 
involved, and the overflow and 
scrap material may be rework- 
ed, eliminating all waste. 

While the initial development 
of Cellulose Acetate was slow, 
it has recently more than com- 
pensated the earlier failures. 
Cellulose Acetate now needs no 
excuse. The modern product is 
its own justification. 





B. E. S. A. Announces New 
Ebonite Standards 


HE British Engineering 

Standards Association has 
just issued a revision of the 
British Standard Specification 
for electrical ebonite. In this 
new edition the scope has been 
widened to cover pure non-load- 
ed ebonite in the form of sheets, 
rods, or tubes suitable for elec- 
trical purposes, including radio 
apparatus. Two grades of 
ebonite are now included, one of 
these being similar to that 
covered by the old specification 
and the other grade having 
superior and electrical and 
mechanical properties, this 
grade being intended for use 
where the highest quality ma- 
terial is required. 

The majority of the methods 
of test are the same as those in 
the old specification, but in one 
or two cases the description has 
been amplified and recom- 
mendations are given for a 
method of detecting metallic 
particles in ebonite to be used 
for high-frequency high-voltage 
work. 
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Molders Discuss Routine Matters at 
Detroit July Meeting 


LTHOUGH business at the 

last meeting of the Molded 
Insulation Section of NEMA 
was of a rather routine nature, 
the attendance was more repre- 
sentative of the industry than 
has been usual of late. Mr. 
Prescott Huidekoper, vice- 
chairman of the section, pre- 
sided when the meeting was call- 
ed to order at 9:30, Friday 
morning, July 10th, at the Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. Mr. Louis 
G. Sylvester, chairman of the 
section, was unable to attend. 

Company members and their 
representatives who signed the 
register included: American 
Insulator Corp., Mr. Prescott 
Huidekoper; American Record 
Corp., Mr. J. P. Case; Auburn 
Button Works, Mr. W. A. Frey- 
er; Boonton Molding Co., Mr. 
G. K. Scribner; Boonton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Mr. R. W. Post; 
Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
Mr. E. F. Bachner, Mr. M. C. 
Bachner, Mr. W. L. Kelley, Mr. 
John Agazim; Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Mr. B. F. Con- 
ner; Diemolding Corp., Mr. Don- 
ald Dew; General Electric Co., 
Mr. Harry Randall, Mr. T. E. 
Giblin, Mr. R. E. Coleman; Kurz 
Kasch Co., Mr. C. A. Kurz, Jr.; 
Northern Industrial Chemical 
Co., Mr. G. V. Sammet, Mr. B. 
E. Schlesinger; Norton Labora- 
tories, Inc., Mr. J. B. Neal, Mr. 
G. C. Wilson; Reynolds Spring 
Co., Mr. J. G. Rossiter, Mr. J. 
W. Longheed; Shaw Insulator 
Co., Mr. Frank H. Shaw. 

Also present were Mr. E. S. 
Aumend of NEMA, Mr. H. 
Stevens and Mr. M. Barchard 
of General Industries, Inc., and 
Mr. Robert C. Gilmore and Mr. 
R. C. Gilmore, Jr., of Plastics 
Publications, Inc. 

After the customary approval 
of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, several official com- 
munications from NEMA head- 
quarters were read and incor- 
porated into the record. These 
included notification of the ap- 
pointment of R. E. Coleman 
and F. J. Groten as associate 
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representatives of the Genera] 
Electric Co., in the Molded In- 
sulation Section. Another ap- 
pointment was made, that of 
Mr. J. P. Case as executive re- 
presentative of the American 
Record Corp. Mr. Case is a 
vice-president of his company. 

Another headquarters com- 
munication suggested that mem- 
bers of the section purchase the 
newly released standard tele- 
graph code which NEMA is 
sponsoring. 


Reporting for the trade ex- 
tension committee, Mr. Rossi- 
ter, chairman, stated that the 
various interests in the plastic 
molding industry, including ma- 
terial supply houses and equip- 
ment manufacturers had con- 
sidered a survey and industry 
plan made for them to be of 
value and that sub-committees 
of the three interested groups 
would study the plan further 
for possible joint action. It was 
also announced that the per- 
sonnel of the Trade Extension 
Committee would be augment- 
ed with the addition of Mr. B. 
F, Conner, Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co. 


The joint meeting of the Sec- 
tion and the cost estimating 
committee, consisting of the 
member companies’ account- 
ants, was not held as scheduled 
but postponed for a later meet- 
ing. As a point of information, 
the question was raised as to 
the method of collecting un- 
identified sales statistics. This 
was outlined by Mr. Aumend, 
NEMA representative, and ap- 
proved. 


The members of the section 
were guests for luncheon at the 
plant of the Arthur Colton Co., 
manufacturers of preforming 
presses and pharmaceutical ma- 
chinery. After a sumptuous 
meal, the molders inspected the 
plant, seeing some of the very 
latest collapsible tube-filling 
machines after which moving 
pictures, both industrial and en- 
tertainment, were shown. 
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A “STANDARD” 
PRE-FORMING PRESS 


Even Better Than Before! 


NOTE THE MASSIVE TIE-RODS 
RUNNING FROM THE BASE 
TO THE HEAD OF THE ARCH 
... IT ELIMINATES ALL 
CHANCE OF SPRING ON 4 
FRAME AND TABLE 3 


VVVVVVVV" 


MULTIPLIES THE LIFE OF COSTLY 
DIES AND ALL WORKING PARTS 


(by doing away with wear and friction) 


SUPPLIED THROUGHOUT WITH HIGH GRADE 
BEARING - BRONZE BUSHINGS. KEPT 
SMOOTHLY RUNNING WITH THE ALE- 
MITE-ZERK SYSTEM OF LUBRICATION. 





for Pre-forming Molding 
Powders, use a STANDARD— 


They work better, last longer, and cost less 
in upkeep and operation 


Send for details to 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


MAKALOT 


For the past two years we have been manufacturing MAKALOT, the freest 
flowing, quickest curing phenolic molding compound that has yet been discovered. 

MAKALOT has been successfully used for many difficult molding jobs where 
every other molding compound had failed. 

If you have a really difficult molding problem, try MAKALOT. “If a Plastic 
will make it MAKALOT will.” 

For extrusion purposes there is nothing to compare with MAKALOT. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. 


MAKALOT CORPORATION 


262 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Synthetic Phenolic Resins, Varnishes and Molding Compounds. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 





PRESSES FOR 
DEHYDRATING 
FILTERING 
CAKING 
POLISHING 
STUFFING 
ETC. 








No. 01 


FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 








DIE PRESSES 
AND DIES 


STEEL STEAM 
PLATENS 


SEMI STEEL CAKE 
PLATES 


SLICING MACHINES 


CAVAGNARO- 
LOOMIS 
VACUUM MIXERS 



































Saitama 

HYDRAULIC EXTRUDING cstutine) For 
PRESSES _ 

ods 
Plastic mat- Tubes 
erials can Special 
often times pecia 
be extruded Shapes 
in shapes 
desired 
thereby in- Aintdintin canines 
augurating of heat and 
a continu- pressure. 
ous process 
saving. Talk it over with 


CAVAGNARO-LOOMIS EXTRUDING PRESS 
IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 







126 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS CQ, Newark, N. J. 








our engineers. 
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Farrel - 
Birmingham 
Plastics 
Machinery 


Accumulators—Hydraulic 
Banbury Mixers 


truding Machines or Hydrau- 
lic Stuffers 


Gears, Cast—Pattern and Ma- 
chine Molded—Spur, Bevel 
and Staggered Tooth 


Gears, Cut—Spur and Double 
Helical (Sykes Continuous 
Tooth Type) 


Presses—Cake (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Platen (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Polishing (Hydraulic) 
Rolls—Converting 
Rolls—Mixing 
Rolls—Sheeting 

Safety Clutches for Rolls 


Sheet Cutters or 
Hydraulic 


Speed Reduction Units—Far- 
rel-Sykes 


Planers— 


My ae in 
Chemical 








< 


22” x 60” Celluloid Sheeting Rolls 
With Farrel-Sykes Gear Reduction 
And Controlled by Pneumatic Clutch 


The pneumatic clutch brake in- 
corporated in the drive of these 
sheeting rolls provides for quick 
stopping in case of emergency as 
well as for service operation. For 
the latter the control is so de- 
signed that the rolls are stopped 
gently and without strain, and is 
located for convenient operation 
from the front of the machine. 
Used as a safety feature the pneu- 
matic clutch brake is quick and 
positive, meeting fully the require- 
ments of the strictest safety code. 

Other features are: — hard, 
chilled iron rolls of the well-known 
Farrel high quality — correctly 
proportioned housings and bear- 


ings—handwheel adjustment for 
the front roll—cut spur drive gears 


—guards designed for running 
gears in oil bath — Farrel-Sykes 
continuous tooth, double helical 


reduction gear unit with automatic 
lubrication for gears and bearings 
—drive on same floor level with 
rolls. 

Farrel-Birmingham’s long ex- 
perience in building rolls and other 
heavy machinery for the rubber 
and plastics industries, combined 
with a competent engineering staff 


and modern plant facilities, as- 
sures equipment of the highest 
type correctly designed for its 


particular function. 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
456 No. Cliff Street, ANSONIA, CONN, 
Represented in the Plastics Industry by the Engineering Firm of 
Evarts G. Loomis, 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J, 



























LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


The Joint 
With 
Ten Years 
Successful 
Service 


Order them 
now 


A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 


126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 


Standard 
With 
Many Leading 
Manufacturers 


Send for our 
Bulletin “L” 
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PLASTIC 
MOLDING 


Producers of the finest 
in Molded Parts for 
thirty-nine years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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PATENT 
and 
PROCESS 
DEVELOPMENT 


On Synthetic Plastic Materials 
and Molded Products 


PLASTICS INDUSTRIES, Ine. 


Lincoln Building New York City 
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“ACCURACY FIRST” 


HARRY W. HAHN MFG. CO., LTD. 
629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


LARGEST MODERN PLASTIC 
MOLDING PLANT WEST OF 
CHICAGO 


Equipped for quantity output, serving the ter- 
ritory west of the Rockies, with accurate, de- 
pendable production, using Bakelite, Lumarith, 
Aldur or Beetle, and maintaining quality always. 


® ® 


Pacific Coast Plant “Lamicoid” Laminated 
Doehler Die Casting Co. Bakelite Sheets, Rods 
World’s Largest Produc- and Tubes, Automatic 
ers of DIE CASTINGS. Screw Machine Products. 
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Landes and Wilson on Commit- 
tee for Packaging Exposition 


LLOWING the first Ameri- 
can Packaging Exposition, 
Conference and Clinic held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, last May under the 
auspices of the American Man- 
agement Association and attend- 
ed by more than 2,000 packag- 
ing buyers, experts and special- 
ists, a broadened and much 
larger Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Conference, Clinic and 
Exposition will open in the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, for a six- 
day session beginning March 
7th, 1932, and ending March 12. 
The advisory committee co- 
operating with Irwin D. Wolf, 
who is in charge of the com- 
bined events, includes W. S. 
Landes, President, Celluloid Cor- 
poration, and G. C. Wilson, Sales 
Manager, Norton Laboratories, 
Inc. 





Bakelite West Coast Agents 


AKELITE Corporation, New 

York, announces the ap- 
point of Martin, Hoyt & Milne, 
Merchants Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, as the company’s 
agents for Bakelite products for 
varnish manufacturers in the 
West Coast territory. The Elec- 
trical Specialty Company, 1575 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, 
retains the agency, in Pacific 
Coast territory, for all other 
existing Bakelite products. 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne have 
branch offices at Los Angeles, 
Portland, and Seattle. 





German Production of Phthalic 
Acid Esters 


ERMAN production of dia- 
myl, dibutyl and diethyl es- 
ters of phthalic acid employed 
principally as plasticisers, is es- 
timated at approximately 200 
metric tons annually. The Ger- 
man dye trust holds patents for 
the production of phthalic acid. 
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HE Molded Insulation Sec- 

tion of NEMA will hold its 
next meeting during the annual 
session of the parent organiza- 
tion to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 
The molders will convene on 
Friday morning, September 
18th, at 9:30 A. M. Business 
will include the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 





Silver of Stokes Machine to 
Visit Liverpool's Lord Mayor 

OHN A. SILVER, Advertis- 

Manager and Assistant Sales 
Director of the F. J. Stokes Ma- 
chine Co., makers of Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Machinery, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., sailed on 
the Bremen August 21st for a 
six weeks’ combined business 
and pleasure trip to England 
and the Continent. His itiner- 
ary includes a conference in Liv- 
erpool with Thompson and Cap- 
per, Ltd., Stokes’ English repre- 
sentatives. He will return the 
visit of Edward Thompson, 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and 
senior member of the firm, who 
recently spent some time in 
this country. Mr. Silver will 
also travel in Germany and 
France, returning to America 
in early October. 





Bucyrus-Erie Co. May Acquire 
National-Erie 

UCYRUS-ERIE CO. has 

been negotiating for the 
acquisition of the National-Erie 
Co., manufacturers of hydraul- 
ic press equipment, whose plant 
has recently shut down for an 
indefinite period. 





new factory is scheduled to 

begin production of pyroxy- 
lin plastic in Cervena Recice 
during the current month, The 
factory will operate in the Pel- 
hrimoy district (Bohemia). Act- 
ing Commercial Attache Sam E. 
Woods, Prague.) 


Roberts in Waterbury Button 
New York Office 


R. Warner A. Roberts, who 

was connected with the 
home office is now located at 
the New York office, 1133 
Broadway, covering sales of 
Waterbury Button molded line, 
which includes Bakelite, Durez, 
Beetle, Lumarith, shellac and 
other materials. 

With the addition of several 
new 100 and 300 ton Electro- 
Draulic Presses, Waterbury 
Button Co. announces that it is 
equipped to handle a wide var- 
iety of molding jobs, having 
been limited to smaller pieces 
heretofore. 





ELLER Mechanical Engin- 

eering Corp. has ready for 
distribution their new booklet 
on Automatic Toolroom Ma- 
chinery Types G and GG. In it 
principles of operation, descrip- 
tion and specifications, and the 
method of production of several 
dies and molds are detailed. 





Steel-Draulic Works, Decatur, 
Ill., announces a new line of hy- 
draulic molding equipment and 
accessories. The presses are 
made entirely of laminated 
steel, a method which combines 
the great strength of rolled 
steel with its low cost and 
adaptability to a wide range of 
design and eliminates the use 
of iron or steel castings and 
their inherent limitations such 
as necessity for patterns, exten- 
sive machine work, excessive 
weight and uncertain perform- 
ance. The elimination of cast- 
ings results in lower costs, in- 
creased strength, great rigidity, 
less weight and a freedom in 
design which allows many new 
features and refinements and 
makes it possible to build equip- 
ment of unlimited size and var- 
iety to meet particular require- 
ments at surprising savings of 
investment and time. 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE 


TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
CRESYLIC ACID 


CASEIN 


for all purposes 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
180 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Ashland 4-2265 














French Hydraulic Machinery 


A new tilting die mold- 
ing machine, (patented). 
The die or die head tilts 
mechanically as the platen 
moves. The only hydrau- 
lic cylinders are the press- 
ing and return cylinders. 
Rigid, accurate, reliable. 


Several installations 
made in large plants. 


We build all types of molding presses. Write 
for catalogs. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Akron Chicago 
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Stedman Opens New Offices 


GREAT deal of interest was 
aroused when Stedman’s 
Foundry & Machine Works, of 
Aurora, Indiana, entered the 
Swing Hammer Mill field with 
a complete line of Swing and 
Ring Hammer Crushers, Grind- 
ers, Pulverizers and Shredders. 
The increased volume of busi- 
ness made necessary the recent 
opening of Stedman offices in 
these additional cities: Pitts- 
burgh, Charleston, W. Va., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Chicago and Van- 
couver (British Columbia). 

A new catalog describing the 
Stedman line of mills has just 
come off the press. If you de- 
sire a copy, write Stedman’s 
Foundry & Machine Works, 
Aurora, Indiana, and ask for 
catalog 302. 


Financial Statements 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS 
and subsidiaries—For the quarter 
ended June 30 report net profit 
of $416,076, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes, equal to 97 cents a 
share on 429,000 no par shares of 
stock. This compares with $255,- 
378, or 59 cents a share on 429,- 
000 shares in the preceding quar- 
ter and $329,227, or 80 cents a 
share on 410,307 shares, in the 
June quarter of 1930. For the 
six-month period ended the same 
date net profit was $671,454, af- 
ter charges and taxes, equal to 
$1.56 a share on 429,000 shares, 
which compares with $622,397, or 
$1.51 a share on 410,307 shares, 
in the first six months of 1930. 


FORMICA INSULATION COM- 
PANY—Reports for six months 
ended June 30 net profit of $135,- 
960 after charges and taxes, equiv- 
alent to 75 cents a share on 180,- 
000 no-par shares of capital stock. 
This compares with $185,454, or 
$1.03 a share, in the first six 
months of 1930. Net sales were 
$1,084,520, against $1,316,181 in 
the like 1930 period. 





REYNOLDS SPRING COMPANY— 
For six months ended June 30, re- 
ports net loss of $14,009 after de- 
preciation and interest. For the 
first half of 1930 the company and 
its subsidiaries reported net loss 
of $96,046 after depreciation and 
interest. For the quarter ended 
June 30 net loss amounted to $2,- 
405 after depreciation and interest 
comparing with net loss of $11,- 
604 in the preceding quarter which 
compares with net loss of $80,029 
in the June quarter of 1930. 
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From a Letter... 
August 17th 1931. - - 


It is with great pleasure that we can advise you 
at this time, we feel your publication has done a great deal in the past 
year and we want to congratulate you and the management for their stead- 
fast efforts in developing our Industry Publication. 


Yours very truly, 


REYNOLDS SPRIN 
DIVI _? ae, 


JGR /LD 


Plastics & Molded Products 


114 East 32nd St. New York City 





SUBSCRIPTION 


Domestic . . $2.00 
Foreign ° ; $3.00 
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WHATEVER YOU KNEAD IN PLASTICS 


THERE IS A 


WERNER & PFLEIDERER MIXER & KNEADER 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE JOB 





SIZE 16, TYPE VI, CLASS BB 


With jacketed trough shell and 
jacketed ends— viewed in dis- 
charging position. 


} 





8 apne expressly for the job—that is the important thing about Baker 
Perkins machinery. 


Mixing and Kneading machines, similar in principle, may vary widely in their 
details of construction and the details are vital to success. Whether your product 
is an asphalt compound or cold molded insulation, cellulose nitrate or cellulose 
acetate, phenolic or urea resin, we have created designs and can build machines 
correct in every detail to meet the requirements peculiar to each product. 
| j 


To help you find the right machine for that new product, we invite you to 
make use of our experimental laborator y—and to draw on our fund of experience, 
gathered over half a century in every industrial country of the world. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


WERNER & PFLEIDERER DIVISION 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT IN SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


rN, Sales offices in New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and San Francisco 
I SS European Associates: Baker Perkins Ltd.—England 
| Werner & Pfleiderer Co.—Germany 


























ADV ANCEsADVANCE+AD 


UREA 


UREA - A 


HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA - T 


TECHNICALLY PURE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. S AShland 4-7055 





Bakelite 
Molding 


THE RECTO MFG. CO. 


Appleton and B. & O. R. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








* JONVAGV* JONVA 
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Fountain Pen Barrels Formed 
By Bonding Plastic Strip Materials 


Waste is minimized by new fabricating 
process which eliminates turning solid stock 


polygonal fountain-pen bar- 
rel, made without any sub- 
stantial waste of material by 
the simple expedient of building 
up the barrel from strips and 
filling it with a solvent, is de- 
scribed by Eben McCree, of Arl- 
ington, N. J., in his U. S. P. 1,- 
795,569; March 10, 1931. 
Heretofore in the manufac- 
ture of bodies for writing in- 
struments, such for instance, as 
barrels for fountain pens, there 
has been a very high percent- 
age of wasted material. Accord- 
ing to the usual procedure, bars 
of suitable material are bored 
longitudinally and this results 
in the loss of about 90% of the 
material in the borings. 
According to the present in- 
vention this method is entirely 
discarded, and by the method of 
procedure the element of waste 
is eliminated entirely. Briefly, 


the invention consists in form- 
ing the material such as rub- 
ber, pyroxylin, celluloid, case- 
in, galalith, etc., into sheets, 
cutting the sheets into narrow 
strips, and laterally uniting the 
strips to form the tubular unit. 

Outside of the feature of 
economy, it is possible in prac- 
ticing the invention to secure 
artistic effects impossible under 
the old method. The sheets of 
material may contain various 
coloring matters to secure de- 
sired effects, or the barrels may 
be built up of strips of various 
colors. In this manner any col- 
or combination such as school 
or club colors may be produced, 

In the drawings: 

Figure 1 is a side elevation 
of a pen with the cap shown in 
section. 

Figure 2 is a section on the 
line 2—2 of Figure 1. 





Teg 1. 




















Many economies are 
intreduced by this 
novel method of 
making pen barrels. 
Here are shown sec- 
tions of the finished 
pen, a strip as cut 
from the sheet and 
the manner of as- 
sembling the strips. 
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Figure 3 shows a strip as cut 
from the sheet. 

Figure 4 illustrates the man- 
ner of assembling the strips; 
and 

Figure 5 shows several strips 
of a modified form. 

For clearness of illustration, 
Figures 2 to 5 are enlarged 
views, 

As the first step, the selected 
material is brought into the 
form of sheets of suitable thick- 
ness, whereupon, by means of a 
gear cutter or other suitable in- 
strumentality, the sheets are 
cut into narrow strips, such as 
10 in Figure 3, the lateral edges 
of the strips being beveled as at 
11, during the cutting opera- 
tion. The barrel is of polygonal 
form, and consequently, the 
angle of bevel will depend on 
the number of sides which the 
barrel is to have, and also, upon 
the desired perimeter. The 
strips thus prepared are placed 
upon a mandrel 12, which latter 
is of the desired polygonal form. 
After the strips have been plac- 
ed around the mandrel with 
their lateral edges in contact, 
they are held thus by any suit- 
able means, such, for instance, 
as rubber bands and the man- 
drel is withdrawn. Retaining 
the strips in this condition of 
assembly there is introduced 
into the interior of the tube a 
suitable solvent, the nature of 
which will, of course, depend up- 
on the nature of the material 
of which the strips are compos- 
ed. When using pyroxylin 
strips, for instance, a suitable 
solvent would be amy! acetate, 
or ethyl acetate, or their equiva- 
lents. The solvent enters be- 
tween the contiguous edges of 
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“WOOD” 


HYDRAULIC PRESS EQUIPMENT | 
FOR A SPECIAL PROCESS { 

We design and build hydraulic press equipments | 
to solve any manufacturing problem. Consult us. { 





This six ram press, operating under 3000 pounds sq. in. per working pressure | 
delivered by a self-contained pumping unit, exerts a total pressure of 2280 tons 
onthe 24” x 144" rolled steel steam plates, holding this pressure for long periods. 





R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
li IN BUSINESS CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1803 | 













PAC. | ] 
FORMALDEHYDE 
Clear . . . Colorless . . . Low in 


Acid . . . Uniform in Strength 


... for the production of white or light colored plastic 
products. 


Corrosion of apparatus is minimized .. . 
Control of reaction is simplified . . . 
Direct economies are realized . .. 


by standardizing on P. A. C. Formaldehyde, U. S. P., 
the Standard Formaldehyde for over 25 years. 








LET US QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 


Incorporated 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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the strips and its function is to 
render these edges temporarily 
plastic, so that they will inter- 
merge, thus bonding the strips 
together to form an _ integra! 
unit, this action taking place at 
normal room temperature with- 
out any special application of 
heat. Any excess solvent is 
quickly removed and the tube 
is placed away for a short time 
in order that the joints may 
harden completely. Eventually 
the tube may be cut up into 
suitable lengths as 13, Figure 1. 


Cap Built Like Barrel 


A cap 14 is bonded on one end 
of the barrel and a writing-head 
15 is inserted in the opposite 
end in the usual manner. The 
end of the barrel is rounded off 
as indicated at 16 of Figure 1, 
in order to receive the cap 17 
more readily, this latter being 
constructed in the same man- 
ner as the barrel. The strips for 
the cap are provided with por- 
tions 18 of somewhat greater 
thickness than the main por- 
tions of the strips. These thick- 
er portions are intended to re- 
ceive the threads which are 
adapted to engage threads 19 of 
the head 15. 


The method of bonding the 
strips together to form an in- 
tegral unit, has the further ad- 
vantage of eliminating all vis- 
ible lines of juncture between 
the strips, and a barrel thus 
formed, cannot be distinguish- 
ed on these grounds from one 
which has been moulded or tool- 
ed from a single piece of ma- 
terial. 

Some of the composites which 
it may be desired to use are of 
brittle or otherwise delicate na- 
ture and these are reinforced by 
means of stronger strips 20, 
(Figure 5,) united with strips 
10’ by means of cement. This 
union is effected while the ma- 
terials are still in sheet form 
and under pressure so that the 
laminations are rigidly bonded 
together, and the resultant 
sheets are subsequently cut in- 
to strips in the manner describ- 
ed above. 


In case strips 10’ are of trans- 
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parent or translucent material, 
it may be desirable to insert be- 
tween them and backing strips 
20, strips 21 of decorative value. 


In such case, the strips are all. 


united in the manner men- 
tioned. 

A barrel constructed in this 
manner is fully self-sustaining 
and does not require any rein- 
forcing bands or the like. Even 
should a hollow mandrel be used 
during the arrangement of the 
strips, it would be entirely re- 
moved since the described bar- 
rel is completely self-sustain- 
ing. 


Farm Wastes and Plastics 
(Continued from page 494) 


However, any other materials 
which contain pentosan may be 
successfully employed. In this 
connection, it should be explain- 
ed that the method has nothing 
to do with the production of fur- 
fural, and in the practice of the 
method it is not thought that 
furfural enters into the reac- 
tion as an intermediate step. 

For the phenol element crude 
cresylic acid has been used but 
obviously other phenolic bodies 
may be employed. 

For the acid element hydro- 
chloric acid and sulphuric acid 
and various acid liberating sub- 
stances, such for instance as 
sulphur monochloride and anti- 
mony chlorides are used. 


Monsanto Lets Contract For 
Warehouse 


ONSANTO Chemical Works 
has let a contract with The 
Woermann Construction Com- 
pany of St. Louis for the com- 
pletion of a warehouse at its 
Monsanto, Illinois plant. Hoer- 
ner, Baum & Froese were the 
architects. 
The building will be 92 feet 
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A Molder’s Exhibit 
to be Proud of 


ORTON Laboratories have had such a 

wide experience in the production of 

moulded parts for many of the country’s 
leading industries, that an exhibit of these parts 
and completed units would form a veritable mus- 
eum of experience. 


How can your company profit by Norton ex- 
perience? You undoubtedly have many parts in the 
products which you manufacture, where moulded 
parts would serve better than the present die-cast- 
ings or stampings or castings. Better, because of the 
high dielectric strength of moulded parts, light 
weight, and the fact that they require no finishing 
or insulating. Norton experience will guide you to 
the proper production of these parts in quantities 
of one to a million or more, each part exactly alike 
in every respect. Let Norton experience be your 
guide. Send blue-prints or drawings for complete 
estimates and recommendations. 


Norton Laboratories 
Div. 79 Lockport. N. Y. 


rloc 





Norton Representatives are listed below: 


by 170 feet and will contain 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., O. P. Guthrie, 423 Powers Building 


about one million cubic feet of HILLSIDE, N. J., A. C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place 
storage space. NEW YORK, N. Y., J. S. Berthold, 154 Nassau Street 


The cost, with improvements Custom molders of Bakelite, Durez, Aldur and Lumarith 


will be about $100,900.00. 
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“Standard” 


POWER JIG SAWING 
MACHINE 


BALL BEARING 


Faster and better jig sawing 
with the new “STANDARD” 
machine. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
INCLUDE: 
—Ball bearing countershaft. 
—Longer stroke. 
—Quicker starting and stopping. 
—Heavier arm and ball bearings 
eliminate vibration. 















No. 1 machine 
has 9” swing 
between saw 


—New oiling system. : 
—Can be furnished with motor drive. 


WE ALSO FURNISH and ecm. 
SAW BLADES ila ae 
JIG SAW WIRE swing. 


JIG SAW VISES 


We specialize in MA- 
CHINES, TOOLS and 
DIES for working CEL- 
LULOID, GALALITH and 
similar plastic materials. 


STANDARD TOOL COMPANY 


75 WATER STREET LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











RESINOX 


a phenol-formaldehyde resin 
available for 


Molding Powders 
Varnishes 
Lacquers 


Resinox Corporation 


A subsidiary of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
and Corn Products Refining Co. 


Box 442 Metuchen, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
INSULATOR 
CORPORATION 





America’s Most 


Progressive Custom 


Molders 


Molded Products 
of 
Every Description 


Bakelite Durez 


Cold Molded 
Braylite 


Lumarith Beetle 


NEW FREEDOM, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
New York—Graybar Bldg. 
Chicage—9 South Clinton St. 
Detroit—General Motors Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Conn.—421 Meigs Bldg. 
Philadelphia—140 Rumford Ave. 
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Book Review 











“Artificial Resins”, by Scheiber and Sandig, English Translation by Ernest 
Fyleman, Sir Isaac Pitman’s Sons, Ltd., London and Industrial Book Co., Inc., 


New York City, $9.00. 


N December, 1930 (PLAS- 

TICS, 1930, 6, 723), the writ- 

er gave a comprehensive review 

of a most meritorious and com- 

plete work on ARTIFICIAL 

RESINS by two German auth- 
ors, J. Scheiber and K. Sandig. 


As the field of artificial resins 
is one particularly closely allied 
with plastics and molded prod- 
ucts, we feel certain that many 
of our readers, whose college 
German is getting somewhat 
“rusty” will welcome an English 
edition of this work. It is the 
translation of Ernest Fyleman, 
who evidently accomplished the 
none too easy work of transla- 
tion at Cairo, Egypt; judging by 
his preface to the British edi- 
tion, which is published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons, Ltd. Amer- 
ican readers, however can obtain 
copies of this book through the 
Industrial Book Co., Inc., 280 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., or 
through our book department. 
The American price, for a well 
printed and bound copy, is set 
at $9.00. 


The English edition follows 
the German precisely, insofar as 
the text matter goes, so it will, 
at this point, not be necessary 
to review the subject matter 
covered in any great detail. 
Those who are interested, may 
look up the complete review in 
the December, 1930, issue of 
PLASTICS. 

There is, however, quite a dif- 
ference between the German 
and the English edition in so far 
as typography is concerned. The 
German text was on larger 
pages, and in considerably more 
legible type; although the press- 
work in the English edition is 
very excellent. In one respect 
the publishers might have fol- 
lowed the original German text 
with profit, namely by printing 
the less important parts of the 
original text in smaller type, as 
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the G&mans did it. The German 
text covered 318 pages, which, 
in the smaller page size, becomes 
409 pages of text. 

The work is characterized by 
very numerous foot-notes, which 
support the text by pointing out 
the sources from which the ma- 
terial is taken. There is also 
considerable valuable informa- 
tion in the foot-notes, which 
consist of references to patents 
of all civilized countries. This 
makes the book of particular 
value. But here we must, re- 
luctantly to be sure, make a se- 
vere criticism of the English edi- 
tion by pointing out an error 
which we sincerely hope our 
British friends, and publishers 
of the book, will remedy in sub- 
sequent editions of the work; 
which we feel sure will be neces- 
sary by reason of the otherwise 
excellent presentation of the 
subject matter. What we refer 
to is the practical absence of an 
index! 

Can any one imagine that so 
complicated a subject as artifi- 
cial resins can possibly be cover- 
ed by a meagre 414 pages of 
“single entry” type of index? 
Authors and subjects are in the 
same alphabetization, an ar- 
rangement that is certainly not 
what we, as chemists, are fa- 
miliar with. The index does not 
cover the subject at all, and is, 
at best, an alphabetical re-ar- 
rangement of what in most 
cases would pass for a “table of 
contents”. 

As a specific instance of the 
vast difference in the qualities 
of the index, and hence the 
availability of the subject mat- 
ter, we might point that the 
subject of Coumarone resins, in 
the German edition, comprises 
43 separate line entries, cover- 
ing the subject in detail; whilst 
in the English edition there is a 
single line with three page 


numbers (9, 11, 241) after it! 
and the subject begins at p 228. 
Yet the text portion on these 
coumarone resins covers 31 
pages. 

A further serious omission is 
the entire disregard, in the in- 
dexing, of the foot-notes. The 
German text had a patent index, 
arranged by numbers under the 
various countries, covering no 
less than 15 pages; and an au- 
thor index of 10 pages, and a 
real subject index of 12 pages; 
or a total of 37 pages; as con- 
trasted with slightly over four 
in the English edition. 

For those who can readily 
read German, the text in that 
language will undoubtedly be 
preferred. Any one who is in 
the research end of artificial res- 
in production needs to refer, 
very often, to specific patents; 
but there is no way, in the Eng- 
lish edition, of ever again find- 
ing any patent which one might 
have noted during his perusal 
of the text. 

We sincerely hope that the 
publishers will have someone 
index this book, and supply 
those who are buying the Eng- 
lish edition with an index, even 
if they have to charge a few dol- 
lars extra for it. It will be ap- 
preciated by the readers. 

Another feature, that we 
might suggest, would be the 
omission, in American editions, 
of the German testing methods; 
which appear as an appendix to 
both the German and the Eng- 
lish editions; this to be substi- 
tuted by the standards adopted 
by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, as was done 
by Carleton Ellis in his work on 
the same subject in 1923. 

The subject matter of Artifi- 
cial Resins, or perhaps better 
“synthetic” resins, is becoming 
so important, however, that we 
can sincerely recommend this 
English edition for all those who 
find it impossible to make intel- 
ligent use of its German origi- 
nal. 

Textually, the translation by 
Mr. Fyleman, is very accurate 
and readable, and he deserves 
much credit for having under- 
taken this difficult job. 

By Carl Marz 
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Dennison Postal Scale 


Features Bakelite Molded 


A cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes. Milton’s allusion 
would not be degraded by refer- 
ence to the new letter scale desk 
set, which has been added to the 
line of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company. Chemistry 
provides the material in the 
form of several lustrous Bake- 
lite parts, which go together to 
make an artistic assembly, hous- 
ing the mechanism, and provid- 
ing compartments for desk util- 
ity. Some of us, who had be- 
come so familiar with rustiness 
on postal scales that we thought 
it an indispensable character- 
istic, will be interested, and per- 
haps relieved, to know that the 





present material is non-corrod- 
ible, and that its beauty is more 
than skin deep. We are tempted 
to say that something new 
under the sun is now being used 
in a big way on a small scale. 
People, who ordinarily would 
not have a postal scale within 
reach, may even enjoy this one 
as a desk ornament. Even the 
postal system may be benefitted 
in the long run, for now others 
than mail clerks will know the 
prevailing postal rates, acquir- 
ing the habit of weighing, and 
affixing the correct postage be- 
fore dropping their letter, or 
package in the chute. 





Trolitul, New White Molding Material 
Is Introduced in Germany 


HE Rheinisch - Westfalische 

Sprengstoffwerk of Trois- 
dorf, Germany, has placed on 
the market a new material called 
“Trolitul”’. Chemically, this 
material is a polymerized vinyl 
compound. Its chemical desig- 
nation is “polystyrol”. Extern- 
ally, its appearance is similar to 
that of glass, and when colored, 
like that of porcelain. It takes 
in coloring substances in any 
proportions. 
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The following properties of 
“Trolitul” are reported to have 
been established by a series of 
tests. 

1. Flexibility: 600 kilograms 
to a square centimeter. This 
compares with 370 kilograms 
for glass, 300 kilograms for cast 
iron, and is equal to that of 
ebonite. 

2. Shock elasticity: 10 to 11 
centimeter kilograms to a square 
centimeter. This property is 


tested by pounding with a 
weight and illustrates the shock 
of a body falling to the floor. 
The value of 10 to 11 centimeter 
kilograms compares with 1.7 for 
porcelain and 6 to 8 for Bake- 
lite. 


3. Insulating property: al- 
most absolute. It equals that 
of amber. 

4. Heat resistance in Martens 
degrees: 60°. This test con- 
sists in clamping one end of a 
bar made from the materials to 
be tested and weighing the free 
end with weights to produce a 
stress corresponding to one of 
50 kilograms per square centi- 
meter. The temperature, in 
Centigrade, at which the bar 
will show a bend of 3. milli- 
meters in a point 120 milli- 
meters from the clamped end is 
the heat resistance in Martens 
degrees. “Trolitul” is in this 
respect equal to ebonite whose 
heat resistance is 50° to 80°. 

5. Inflammability: 1. This 
test is according to a scale of 
five, zero being easily inflam- 
mable and 5 fireproof. “Tro- 
litul” is therefore inflammable, 
but not to the same degree as 
ebonite whose _ inflammability 
is 0. 

.6 Specific weight: 1.05. The 
new material is therefore lighter 
than aluminum (2.6) or glass 
(2.4 to 3.9). 

“Trolitul” is insoluble in 
most acids and alkalies and is 
unaffected by alcohol. 


Recommended for Extrusion 


Objects from “trolitul” are 
prepared by casting under pres- 
sure (Spritzguss) and it is 
stated that metal parts can be 
imbedded in the synthetic ma- 
terial during the process. The 
casting apparatus is described 
as a Vertical iron cylinder with a 
piston, having a steel orifice at 
the bottom opening into the 
mold. The material is inserted 
in the cylinder which is heated 
outside with gas and when in 
plastic state, is pressed out with 
the piston, whether by hand or 
mechanically. 
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Casein Solids Important RE CG 
Raw Materials *# MOLDED PARTS OF MERIT ea 


N interesting class of plas- 
tic materials is manufac- 
tured from casein, a_ protein 
substance found in milk. Up- 
on treatment of casein with 
formaldehyde, a tough material, 


white and hornlike in appear- 

ance, is formed, This material is >>> All Buyers of 
noninflammable and capable of 

taking a high polish. Dyes may Molded Products are Principally 
be incorporated with it or pig- J 

ments or fillers used to produce i - 

a mottled or striated effect and nterested in Quality and Economy 


the resulting appearance rivals > > > . 
that of ivory, coral, tortoise and Shrewd Buyers Specify 


shell, and similar natural-prod- A-R.C. Moldings to Get Both < < « 


ucts. It is at present used for 
buttons, beads, fountain pens, 
and in the manufacture of num- 
erous other fancy goods, 

UM ETT) 

The production of this mater- cuicaco: CORPO RA li / (@) » 
ial constitutes a well-established & Washington Blvd. SCRANTON, PA. 
industry in Europe, where the cLEVELAND: 
product is sold under the name ‘4% Euclid Bide. $B 
of “galalith.” Production in the 
United States, however, is lim- 
ited, and the domestic casein 
plastic industry is still in its in- 
fancy. Official statistics are not 
available but the domestic out- 
put is estimated at about 2,590,- 
000 pounds annually. 

Imports, chiefly from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, in 1930 amounted to ap- 
proximately $174,000 in value, 
of which $168,000 worth was in 
the form of finished or semi- 
finished articles and $6,000 of 
unfabricated stock. 














Radio tube base, precision- 
molded by American Record 
Corporation. A_ phenolic pro- 
duct, complete with base 
prongs. 









NEW YORK: 
1776 Broadway 





Well-Established Industry in perrorr: 
Europe 145 Eastlawn Ave. 








lien). 


Always pure, white, and uni- 
form, Monsanto Phenol U., S. P. 
is especially adapted for use in 
synthetic resins, molded plas- 


‘y . . ? o "ts : ~a. 8 
From Commerce Reports. tics, etc. Shipments are made 








> promptly in tins, drums or tank 
eifonsanti EEL cars. Other Monsanto products 





Japanese Camphor Monopoly ST Louis. US include: 


System Unchanged 


EVERAL months ago reports 
were current in the trade 
that the Japanese Government 
Camphor monopoly was to be 
turned over to private interests. 
Recent reports indicate that no 
change in the present system 
in Japan is even contemplated. 
(Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Howard B. Titus, Tokyo, Japan). 





PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


MALEIC ACID 
PLASTICIZERS 








Manufactured by 


6s) , 
EE LY .!.' ot <ems (OUND OF 30 YFARS M santo CI Teal Works 
St Lous USA 








New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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UREA CHEMICALLY PURE 
UREA TECHNICALLY PURE 


CAM PH 0 7 SYNTHETIC 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 









Wh dddddddddddddddddidddidddisddsdididididddddddddddsdsdsisssdssdddddsdddcssssieeleeenccccccnccccccce 


OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 
QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 
















The design and con- 


struction of moulds, 
as well as the art of fol 
moulding, requires oO 


highly specialized 
skill in producing 
the finished article. 


Insulation Manu- (DUREZ) 


facturing Co. has on 
this skill which has 

been proved by over 

thirty-five years of ' 
custom moulding to : 
the trades. 











When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WZZFLLLLLLLLLLLLddddiddddddddddddddddddddddddbddddbdddddidddddddddihdbddiddddddbdbdddtstddde 
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Say 
CRYSTILLIN 


for 


COLOR 


Requirements in exacting 
shades and colors are more 
severe than ever. Crystil- 
lin’s new fall shades satis- 
fy the most discriminating 
taste where plastic solids 
are required. 


KILTIE GREEN 
BURGUNDY 
TANGERINE 
NAVY BLUE 
BROWN 

JET BLACK 


are now available to the 
trade in production quan- 
tity orders. Crystillin’s 
popularity has created a 
three-fold increase in out- 
put capacity eliminating 
all delays in delivery. 

Crystillin is the economi- 
cal material that will 
beautify your product. 
Ease in fabrication and 
speed in finishing recom- 
mend it. Supplied in 
blocks, rods, tubes and 
special castings, Crystil- 
lin’s natural luster and 
depth of color are its out- 
standing characteristics. 


é 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The 
CRYSTILLIN 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


79 Washington Street 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Pile Driver Press Molds 
Plastic Materials 


SING a process that em- 

ploys the kinetic energy of 
a falling weight to mold a plas- 
tic body, is the theme of a pro- 
cess invented by Harry L. 
Bradley, of Milwaukee, Wis., U. 
S. P. 1,793,435; Feb. 17, 1931. 
The process has some resem- 
blance to a pile-driver or guillo- 
tine, a falling weight doing the 
work of the hydraulic ram of 
the ordinary press. 


According to the invention, 
the moldable material is placed 
in a die, the air is removed to 
a large extent from between the 
particles thereof by means of 
a low pressure, and then the 
material is subjected to a sud- 
den high impact to compress 
the material into a firm and solid 
article. 


Inserts Imbedded 


According to another phase 
of the invention, a stem or the 
like is carried by the apparatus 
and firmly embedded in the ar- 
ticle during the formation 
thereof, 


A machine embodying the in- 
vention and an article made in 
accordance therewith are shown 
in the accompanying drawing 
in which the views are as fol- 
lows: 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of the 
machine, partly in section and 
showing divided material in the 
mold ready to be compressed; 

Fig. 2 is a vertical section 
through the mold showing a 
finished article therein; and 

Fig. 3 is a perspective view 
of a finished article. 

The article shown is an op- 
erating knob for rheostats and 
the like, but the invention is 
not limited to the manufacture 
of such knobs nor to the specific 
machine for making the same. 

The machine 1 has a mold 2 
into which a die 3 is driven by 
a weight or hammer 4 arranged 
between guides 5 which form 
the sides of the machine. 
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The mold 2 and the die 3 are 
adapted to form a frusto-coni- 
cal rheostat knob 6 which has 
corrugations 7 formed in its 
periphery and a stem 8 embed- 
ded in its center and extending 
therefrom. 

The stem 8 has threads 9 
formed upon its outer end to 
engage corresponding threads 
in a rheostat and vary a pres- 
sure upon the resistor thereof 
as the knob 6 is turned. 

The base of the machine sup- 
ports an anvil 10 which has a 
clamping ring 11 bolted thereto 
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for securing the mold 2 in posi- 
tion. 

The clamping ring 11 sur- 
rounds the mold 2 and has a 
tapered inner surface which is 
complementary to the tapered 
outer surface of the mold 2. 

The bottom of the mold 2 is 
closed by a plunger 12 having 
its lower part reduced in diam- 
eter to provide a shoulder 13 
which normally rests upon a 
support 14 carried by the anvil 
10 and supporting the mold 2. 

When the clamping bolts are 
tightened, the clamping ring 11 
is drawn toward the anvil 10 
and fixes the mold 2 firmly in 
position upon the support 14 
and the support 14 firmly in 
position upon the anvil 10. 

The reduced part 15 of the 
plunger 12 extends downward- 
ly through the anvil 10 and is 
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Nixonoid 
Rods 
Sheeting 
Tubes 


ARE USED EXTENSIVELY by pyroxylin fabricators who demand 
bright and attractive colors, also the lighter and more delicate shades. 
Articles made from Nixonoid are of uniform high quality because 
the sheets, rods and tubes supplied to the fabricator are uniform in 
color, degree of hardness and working qualities. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE awaits you. Our representative will 
gladly call at your request and help you solve your fabricating 
problems. 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 





New York Office New England Representative 
320 FIFTH «AVENUE E. W. WIGGINS @& CO., Inc. 
New York City Leominster, Mass. 


Address all inquiries to the General Offices at Nixon, N. J. 














14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound 
materials, 

The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
ing our machines, 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 


Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. 
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connected to a crank 16 which 
may be operated to eject the 
finished article from the mold 2. 

The mold adjacent the plung- 
er 12, tapers upwardly slightly 
for a distance equal to ths 
thickness of the knob and is 
provided with flutes or grooves 
17, corresponding to the corur- 
gations 7 of the knob. 

From the top of the grooves 
or flutes 17, the wall of the 
mold extends vertically upward 
to provide a guideway for the 
die 3. 

The die 3 through which the 
blow of the hammer is applied 
to the material is_ cylindrical 
and has a recess in the lower 
end thereof within which the 
stem 8 of the knob is clamped 
by a_ pair of semi-cylindrical 
shells 19. 

The manner in which the 
knob 6 is formed is as follows: 

The weight 4 is raised in any 
suitable manner and held sus- 
pended over the mold 2 while 
a charge 18 of divided material 
is placed into said mold. The 
stem 8 is then inserted in the 
die 3 and the die placed within 
the mold so that the end of the 
stem extends into the material 
to be molded. 

The die 3 has_ considerable 
mass and the mere dropping of 
it into the mold will slightly 
compress the material therein 
and force out most of the air 
therefrom. 

However, to insure the re- 
moval of the air, the material 
may be tamped slightly with the 
die 3. 

The weight 4 is then released 
and falls upon the die 3 with 
great force, applying a high 
pressure practically instantane- 
ously to the material within the 
mold and forming it into a firm 
solid article. 

In practice, a hammer cap- 
able of delivering a blow of ap- 
proximately 1,200 foot pounds 
has been found satisfactory for 
forming small knobs, but of 
course the intensity of the blow 
may ‘be varied with articles of 
different size and material. 

Material which has _ been 
found suitable for making ar- 
ticles such as above described 
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is composed of pitch and asbes- 
tos, and divided into a powder- 
ed or other comminuted form, 
which may be readily handled 
and supplied to molds. 

Any other suitable composi- 
tion may be used, it being pre- 
ferable to use a composition 
consisting of a filler and a bind- 
er which will flow when subject- 
ed to the impact of a hammer, 
so that the composition fills the 
entire mold and becomes bound 
together in a solid homogene- 
ous mass. 


Mycalex—A New Inorganic 
Molding Material 


(Continued from page 497) 


manufacture of safety contactor 
tips for high potential testing 
equipment. Although in this 
instance Mycalex tips were more 
expensive than the tips previ- 
ously used (originally hard 
fibre which burned or carbon- 
ized and then a steatite com- 
pound which broke readily), the 
life of the Mycalex tips is from 
four to five times that of tips 
made from the other materials 
and consequently an economy 
results from the use of the more 
expensive material. Mycalex 
does not burn or carbonize nor 
does it break readily, thus elimi- 
nating the objections to the hard 
fibre and steatite tips. 


Many Uses Feasible 


Other applications of Myca- 
lex might be described but 
enough have been mentioned to 
indicate the unique features of 
the material and the advan- 
tages of employing it, especially 
when designs are modified to 
take full advantage of its mold- 
ing characteristics and the un- 
usual properties of the finished 
material. 

Thus again, efforts to utilize 
industrial waste or scrap have 
developed a useful product, and 
although these researches do 
not often fully attain the 
original objective, the results 
frequently and fully justify the 
time and money expended by the 
investigators. 
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PHENOL 
CRESOLS 
XYLENOLS 
AMMONIA 


GERD EIOANEe ee cResyzic 


ACIDS... 


ie supplying tested chemicals to manufacturers 
of plastics it is a matter of pride to us that Bar- 
rett service has not stopped with filling orders. 
Frequently these manufacturers come to us for 
technical advice upon the use of Barrett Standard 
Chemicals—and frequently we are able to present 
suggestions of real value. 


Modern laboratories and a carefully selected 
and trained technical staff make it possible for us 
to cooperate fully in the solution of production 
problems. Your inquiries will receive prompt 
attention. 







The , {6 Company 
wa 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 








STOKES Press at Mack Molding Co. 


When a company 
sends in a repeat 


order, satisfaction 


can be assumed 
The illustration 
shows the second 


STOKES Rotary 


Preform Press in 





the plant of the 
Mack Molding 
Company Eleven 
features make this 
the press for 
practically all 
types of work, 
limited or large 
production We 
also make Single- 
punch Presses 
with Excess Pres- 
sure Releases 
Write for catalog. 





Stokes Rotary Preform Press at 
Mack Molding Co. Plant. 


FJSroKes MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 
5934 Tabor Road Philadelphia, Pa. Olney P. O. 
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Composition of Matter and Process 
for Producing Same. Oscar A. 
Cherry and Franz Kurath, of Chic- 
ago, Illinois, Assignors to Economy 
Fuse & Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, Illinois. U. S. P.1,- 
800,815; Apr. 14, 1931. 

Example: In a flask equipped with 
a return condenser, 56.8 parts of 
weight of stearic acid and 18.6 parts 
by weight of aniline are heated to 
substantially from 170° to 200° C. 
for approximately one hour. Water 
is formed as a result of the reaction 
between the organic acid and the 
amine. In order to eliminate the 
water so formed, it is desirable to so 
arrange the condenser that the water 
may escape, but so that any aniline 
being volatilized, will be returned to 
the flask. At the end of the heat- 
ing period, and after some cooling, 
19 parts by weight of furfural are 
added and the whole is heated to 
about 200° C. for approximately one- 
half hour. At this temperature the 
product is a thin liquid, which, upon 
cooling, solidifies to a waxy, dark 
brown solid at room temperature. 
The product so formed is a substitute 
for natural waxes and is found suit- 
able to replace them in many of their 
applications, and is especially valu- 
able for use in phenolic condensa- 
tion products, particularly hot mold- 
ing compositions made from poten- 
tially reactive phenolic condensation 
products. 

The product formed in accordance 
with the above process is found, when 
used with hot molding compositions 
as above referred to, to have a three- 
fold function. The waxy product 
first serves to lubricate the composi- 
tion in such a manner as to prevent 
sticking of the composition to the 
steel molds in which these composi- 
tions are ordinarily molded. This is 
a decidedly valuable property espec- 
ially in connection with certain com- 
positions made in part from furfural, 
which compositions have a tendency 
to stick to the mold during hot press- 
ing operations. The above product 
secondly serves to plasticize the 
phenolic hot molding compositions, 
causing the materials to flow more 
readily during the molding opera- 
tions; and thirdly, they serve in such 
compositions to darken to some ex- 
tent the final product. 





Process of Making Organic Esters 
of Cellulose Containing Acyl Groups 
Having More Than Two Carbon 
Atoms. Hans T. Clarke and Carl 
J. Malm, of Rochester, New York, 
Assignors to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, of Rochester, New York. U. 
S. P. 1,800,860; Apr. 14. 1931. 

A process of making organic esters 
of cellulose which comprises treat- 
ing cellulosic material with at least 
an equal amount of an acid selected 
from the group which consists of pro- 
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pionic, butyric, lauric, myristic, palmi- 
tic and stearic acids, and a lower 
fatty acid anhydride containing less 
than 10 carbon atoms which impels 
the esterification of said cellulosic 
material by acyl groups from said 
acid, and a common acid solvent of 
the selected acid, the anhydride and 
the organic ester produced thereby, 
the acid corresponding to said anhy- 
dride containing less carbon atoms 
than said selected acid. 

Example 1. 25 parts by weight of 
commercial stearic acid (containing 
about equal quantities of stearic and 
palmitic acids) are mixed with 15 
parts by weight of acetic anhydrid, 
40 parts by weight of chloracetic acid 
and .05 parts by weight of magnes- 
ium perchlorate. Into this mixture 
5 parts by weight of bleached cotton 
tissue paper are thoroughly mixed 
and the reaction carried out at 60° 
to 65° C. until a clear dope results, 
usually after about 5 hours. The 
product is isolated by pouring into 
methyl alcohol and washing with 
warm methyl alcohol. It is acetone- 
soluble and about 7% of its weight 
is due to the higher acyl groups in 
it,—namely, stearyl and palmityl. It 
~ an aceto-palmito-stearate of cellu- 
ose. 





Composite Laminated Product. Wal- 
do L. Semon, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, of New York, N. Y. 
U. S. P. 1,802,985; Apr. 28, 1931. 
To adhere celluloid to rubber 
Example 1.—A close-woven fabric 

is moistened with acetone and rolled 

firmly into the surface of a sheet of 
celluloid. The exposed face of the 
fabric is coated with an air-curing 
rubber cement, which is allowed to 
dry, and a sheet of vulcanized rub- 
ber, also coated with cement, is ap- 
plied with a slight pressure. After 
the lapse of sufficient time to insure 
the complete cure of the rubber ce- 
ment, the celluloid and rubber are 
found to adhere firmly to the fabric. 

To adhere celluloid to ebonite, metal, 

wood, etc. 


Example 5.—Apply a fabric to a 
celluloid surface as in Example 1, 
and apply to the exposed surface 
thereof an alcoholic solution of shel- 
lac. The ebonite or other material 
is also coated with shellac, and the 
surfaces brought together under 
pressure when the shellac is almost 
dry. 

Example 6.—A metal, wood or 
other similar surface is covered with 
glue and a sheet of paper applied 
thereto. When the glue has set, the 
exposed surface of the paper is coat- 
ed with an adhesive solution of a 
cellulose ester, to which is applied a 
sheet of celluloid. 





Plastic From Natural Resin, Phenol, 
Aldehyde and Alkali. Isadore Sid- 
ney Mellanoff, of Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, assignor to Kemikal, 

Inc. U. S. P. 1,804,379; May 5, 

1931. 
A soluble, fusible transparent plastic 
substance formed by reacting about 
two parts of rosin, about twenty 
parts of aldehyde, about twenty 
parts of phenol and about two parts 
of alkali at a temperature of about 
70° C. which on further heating be- 
comes insoluble and infusible while 
remaining transparent. 

A process of producing a plastic 
substance comprising treating na- 
tural resin with ammonium hydrox- 
ide and reacting about two parts of 
the resultant mass with about twen- 
ty parts of phenol, twenty parts of 
aldehyde and two parts of alkali. 





Nitrocellulose Composition. John 
Hall Gardner, of College Park, 
Maryland. U. S. P. 1,804,503; May 
12, 1931. 

A pyroxylin lacquer, for example, 
may be prepared of the following 
composition: Nitrocellulose  (con- 
taining about 12% by weight of ni- 
trogen), 8 oz.; phenoxy ethyl ace- 
tate, 2 oz.; and one gallon of vola- 
tile organic liquids which may well 
consist of ethyl acetate 20% by vol- 
ume, ethyl alcohol 10%, butyl ace- 
tate 40%, and benzene 30%. Resins 
stabilizers, pigments, and plasticiz- 
ers may or may not be used, the 
choice depending on the purpose for 
which the lacquer is intended. 

The proportions of the above in- 
gredients may be varied over a wide 
range without departing from the 
spirit of the invention. The use of 
a higher proportion of the phenoxy 
ethyl acetate increases the softness 
of the film remaining after the evap- 
oration of the usual, more readily 
volatile liquids. Phenoxy ethyl ace- 
tate itself is substantially non-vola- 
tile at ordinary temperatures. Con- 
versely, the use of a smaller pro- 
portion of phenoxy ethyl acetate 
favors the production of a_ hard 
residual film. 





Treatment’ of Aldehyde- Amines. 
Sherman I. Strickhouser, of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, assignor to the 
Naugatuck Chemical Company, of 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. U. S. P. 
1,805,194; May 12, 1931. 

This invention relates to a method 
of treating aldehyde-amine conden- 
sation products and particularly 
those that are liable to deterioration. 
It also relates to the products there- 
of. 

Accordingly the invention com- 
prises treating aldehyde-amine con- 
densation products that are liable to 
deterioration when in contact with 
air, with a small amount of a poly 
hydroxy or substituted poly hydroxy 
aromatic body. The condensation 
product when so_ treated may be 
treated alone or where mixed with 
other substances. Notably these 
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condensation products suffer deter- 
joration where they are compounded 
with such as rubber as in the form 
of a master batch that awaits furth- 
er treatment, and the invention pro- 
vides a class of materials which will 
check or retard such deterioration. 
Typical of such materials are cate- 
chol, resorcinol, pyrogallol, chloro- 
hydroquinone, dichloro-hydroquinone, 
dinitroso-resorcinol, hydroquinone. 
Deterioration of the aldehyde-amine 
condensation products is manifest 
particularly where they are in con- 
tact with air. Whether the deterior- 
ation is caused by true oxidation or 
merely reformation of, or additions 
in, the condensation product is not 
definitely known, but the property of 
aldehyde-amines, of absorbing 
iodine provides a means of measur- 
ing the deterioration. 


Hardened Artificial Mass and Process 
of Preparing It. Arthur Voss, of 
Frankfort-on - the - Main - Hochst, 
Germany, assignor to I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, U. S. P. 1- 
805,385; May 12, 1931. 

120 parts of the artificial resin ob- 
tainable by reaction between 140 
parts of formaldehyde of 30 per 
cent strength and 110 parts of com- 
mercial cresol in the presence of an 
alkali, are dissolved in 250 parts of 
concentrated caustic soda _ solution 
(42° Bé.) and 260 parts of water. 
Into the clear, somewhat viscous 
solution 90 parts of chloracetic acid 
are introduced slowly in portions at 
a temperature between 50° C. and 
60° C. The introduction of each por- 
tion causes spontaneous evolution 
of heat and in order to avoid froth- 
ing the temperature is controlled so 
that it does not exceed 80° C. When 
all the chloracetic acid has been in- 
troduced, the temperature is main- 
tained for about 20 minutes at 100 
C. to 102° C. The clear solution is 
diluted with several times its vol- 
ume of water and the resin-carboxy- 
lic acid thus obtained is precipitated 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid 
until the mass is acid in reaction. 
The resin acid is freed by washing 
from salt and other inorganic bod- 
ies. The paste so obtained is intro- 
duced whilst still moist into an aque- 
ous solution of ammonia at a moder- 
ately raised temperature, preferably 
about 60° C.-65° C. The strength 
and quantity of the solution § are 
such that the quantity of ammonia 
used is equivalent to that of the 
resin acid, and amounts to about 17 
parts of NH:; a smaller quantity of 
ammonia is however sufficient for 
obtaining a clear solution, which by 
reason of the presence of free car- 
boxylic acid has an acid reaction. 
The acid or neutral solution may be 
used directly as such or it may be 
concentrated or diluted in any desir- 
ed degree. It may be used for im- 
pregnating paper-pulp, or animal or 
vegetable tissues; it is also suitable 
for preparing lacquers because the 
solution is easily applied to surfaces 
and yields on drying a smooth lus- 
trous film, which when heated to 
about 150° C. becomes infusible and 
insoluble. In order to obtain the 
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PHENOFORM 
COLORS 


A wide range of colors for 


plastic compounds - especi- 
ally selected and prepared 
to meet the most exacting 


requirements in molding. 


For particulars apply to 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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HOLLAND’S FAMOUS RICHLY- 
FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remark- 
able for their long flowering period. Enormously large 
flowers on strong stems of about three feet in length. 
Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultivation in pots. 


BUY TULIPS NOW DIRECT FROM THE DUTCH 
GROWER. 


Excellent Darwin tulips in 
5 colours: 


pink - red - violet - 
heliotrope - yellow $ 
100 of each colour, and 
eacn colour packed separ- 
ately POST and DUTY e 


FREE delivered at your 
home, for only .... 


PLEASE REMIT AMOUNT PER MONEY ORDER: 








W. A. DE WINTER, ING. 


DUTCH BULB GROWERS 
HEEMSTEDE HOLLAND 








YOUR PRODUCT 


may be improved in quality and appearance, 
made more saleable, and lowered in cost by 
the use of molded parts. 


We are custom molders of Bakelite, Aldur, 
Durez and Lumarith, and invite your inquiries. 
Our engineering department will cooperate 
with you on your manufacturing and design- 
ing problems. Our Catalog No. 50 sent on 


request. 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
2146 Walnut St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Molding Pyrometer 


The Jewell Hot Molding 
Pyrometer gives instantaneous 
and accurate temperature read- 
ings of all portions of a mold. 
It is supplied with a scale 
range of 50° F. to 400° F. 








Jewell Electrical Instrument Co. 
1650 Walnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


° . 31 YEARS MAKING GOOD INSTRUMENTS 
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product in an anhydrous solid state 
it is sufficient to evaporate the solu- 
tion advantageously in a vacuum for 
the purpose of avoiding overheating. 
The anhydrous product is a dry pow- 
der which likewise becomes insolu- 
ble and infusible, with separation of 
ammonia and water vapour’ when 
heated to a temperature above 100 
C. It is easily soluble in water and 
has, as compared with the artificial 
resin known as “Bakelite” the ad- 
vantage that for the preparation of 
solutions the use of relatively expen- 
sive organic solvents may be avoid- 
ed. 

Phthalic Anhydride-Glycerine Resin 
and Processes of Making the 
Same. Lester V. Adams, of Sche- 
nectady, New York, assignor to 
General Electric Company. U. S. P. 
1,805,473; May 19, 1931. 

The following’ specific examples 
are illustrative of my invention: 
Example 1.—In the preparation of 

a resin from phthalic anhydride and 

glycerine, cobalt linoleate may be in- 

troduced to improve the toughness 
and shock-resistance of the _ resin. 

Only a few per cent of cobalt lino- 

leate is required. An _ improved 

resin can be prepared by heating the 
following ingredients by weight in 

a container to about 200° C. while 

continually agitating the mixture: 





Parts 
Phthalic anhydride 68.8 
Glycerine 28.3 
Cobalt linoleate . 2.9 


The resin, as is usual, is first pro- 
duced in the fusible, soluble condi- 
tion and is converted to the infus- 
ible, insoluble state by heating. In 
place of phthalic anhydride an equal 
quantity of succinic anhydride may 
be employed in order to make a still 
tougher resin. The succinic anhy- 
dride may be first melted and the co- 
balt linoleate then may be added to 
the melt. When complete solution 
or blending of the ingredients has 
taken place, the glycerine or other 
alcoholic constituent is added and the 
reaction is completed. Lead oleate 
may be used in the manufacture of 
an alkyd resin in similar proportions 
and will produce similar results. 





Molded Shuttle and Method of Manu- 
facture. Paul W. Hills, of Auburn, 
New York, assignor to Allen and 
Hills, Inc., of Auburn, New York. 
U. S. P. 1,805,090; May 12, 1931. 
The method of manufacturing a 

shuttle comprising forming side 
members of a material which has 
been made by placing moldable ma- 
terial and fabric in laminated rela- 
tion and subjecting the same to heat 
and pressure, placing such side mem- 
bers in a shuttle mold, filling the re- 
mainder of the mold with a moldable 
material of the same properties as 
that used in making the material for 
the side members, portions of such 
moldable material being in physica) 
contact with the ends of the side 
members, and subjecting the con- 
tents of the mold to heat and pres- 
sure. 





Mold For Toilet Seats. George John- 
son, of Muskegon, Michigan, as- 
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signor to the Brunswick-Balke- 

Collender Company, of Chicago, Il- 

linois. U. S. P. 1,805,871; May 19, 

1931. 

There is a wide variation in the 
distances at which the lugs of toilet 
seats are spaced apart and heretofore 
it has been necessary in forming the 
plastic material to provide a large 
number of different molds to corre- 
spond to the different spacings of 
the hinge lugs. With this invention 
it is unnecessary to have this large 
number of molds, as the variation in 
the spacing between the hinge lugs 
is provided for by the adjustability 
of the small molds which may be 
quickly and conveniently adjusted in 
position, as is apparent. 


In a device for molding a coating 
of plastic composition about a toilet 
seat core having projecting hinge 
lugs, the combination of a large mold 
for one side of the core, having a 
recess therein, a pair of small molds 
for one side of the hinge lugs, fitting 
in said recess and being’ spaced 
apart, a spacer block in said recess 
between said small molds, and a 
pair of spacer blocks, each fitting 
in said recess and disposed outward- 
ly with respect to said small molds 
to define the position thereof, all of 
said spacer blocks being removable 
to permit adjustment of the position 
of said small molds to correspond to 
the position of the hinge lugs; and 
complementary molding means for 
the other side of said core and said 
hinge lugs. 


Vinyl Ester Composition. Harry B. 
Dykstra and Walter E. Lawson, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, assignors 
to E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. U. S. P. 1,806,152; May 19, 
1931. 

Vinyl ester polymers and vinyl 
chloride polymers, in particular, have 
been used in coating compositions 
with the addition of certain mate- 
rials as softeners therefor. We have 
discovered that the materials previ- 
ously employed as softeners, such as 
camphor, chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
chlornaphthalene, phenophosphates, 
naphtholphosphates and cresolphos- 
phates produce films which do not 
remain soft and flexible, but become 
brittle within a very short time, such 
as one or two weeks. 

We have found that ethers of poly- 
alcohols, such as dibenzylin and tri- 
benzylin, which are the dibenzyl and 
tribenzyl ethers of glycerin, are val- 
uable softening compounds. Di- 
benzylin is a water white _ liquid, 
practically odorless, and boils at 195 
to 200° C. under 6 mm. pressure. 


Example 1 


Add 1 part of dibenzylin to a solu- 
tion of 3 parts of the alpha polymer 
of vinyl chloride in 20 parts of a 
solvent composed of 80 per cent ethyl 
acetate and 20 per cent butyl ace- 
tate. The solution is permitted to 
flow out on a glass plate, and the 
solvents allowed to evaporate, pro- 
ducing a film of exceptional softness 
and flexibility. 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 


We are in a position to meet any 
and all of your special requirements 
on these products and shall be pleased 
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or small presses. 


of various sizes, Safety Valves, 
Eccentric Quick-Opening Valves. 


Hydraulic Fittings, Pressure 
Pumps, Accumulators, Steam 
Plates, Ete. 





Our experience of over fifty 
years is at your service. Let us 
help you 
solve your 
pressing prob- 
lems. 


Made in several sizes for use on large 


Also Angle, Globe and Pilot Valves 


Hydraulic Operating Valves 


Fig. 1 represents a valve for operat- 
ing Semi-Automatic Presses for Hot or 
Cold Molding, using high and low water 
pressures and Relief, either with or 
without single or double “Pull-Back” 
cylinders. The operating lever can be 
placed in any position shown in Fig. 2. 


and 





Established 1872. 


The Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
330 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Example 2 


Add 10 parts by weight of the 
alpha polymer of vinyl chloride to 
3 parts by weight of tribenzylin in 
87 parts of a solvent composed of 
50% ethyl acetate and 50% butyl 
acetate. A clear, tough and ex- 
ceptionally flexible film is secured 
from this mixture. 


Process for Production of Substance 
Having a Nacreous Aspect. Jean 
Paisseau, of Paris, France. U. S. 
P. 1,806,863; May 26, 1931. 
Process for the production of 

sheets of plastic material having a 
nacreous and chatoyant aspect, the 
nacreous appearance of which pre- 
sents a predetermined design, which 
process consists in utilizing elemen- 
tary sheets of plastic material in 
which embedded brilliant particles 
have all been oriented parallel to 
the surface, in imparting to the bril- 
liant particles of the said sheets a 
varied orientation by the action of 
a die applied upon the sheets when 
they are in a substantially soft con- 
dition, the projecting portions of the 
die corresponding to the design to 
be obtained and entering the thick- 
ness of the’ sheet, in cutting the 
sheets thus treated or distorted to 
make them correspond in size to the 
cross-sectional area of the chamber 
of a block-press, in stacking up the 
pieces or sheets thus cut upon each 
other in the said press, in uniting 
them into a compact block in the 
said press according to’ standard 
practice, and in cutting or slicing the 
block into. sheets of the desired 
thickness. 


Condensation Product of Ketonic 
Acids. Herman Alexander Bruson, 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor to Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. U. 
S. P. 1,807,503; May 26, 1931. 


Example 1 


The following mixture is placed in 
a suitable kettle equipped with an 
agitator and heated as rapidly as 
possible to 240-250° C. 

135 gr. benzophenone-?2,4’-dicarboxy- 

lic acid (melting point 235° C.) 

46 gr. glycerol 
149 gr. fatty acids obtained from hy- 

drolysis of raw linseed oil 
The mixture is heated for about 4 
hours at 240-250° centigrade prefer- 
ably in an inert atmosphere such as 
nitrogen or carbon dioxide to pre- 
vent oxidation. A reddish mass is 
obtained forming a very tough, plas- 
tic resin readily soluble in toluene, 
butyl acetate and acetone. 


Example 2 


135 gr. benzophenone-?2,4’-dicarboxy- 
lic acid 

46 gr. glycerol 

120 gr. fatty acids obtained from hy- 
drolysis of raw linseed oil 

are heated together at 240-250° C. 

for 3% to 4 hours. Product is tough- 

er than that obtained in Example 1. 

It is soluble in buty! acetate, toluene, 

and acetone. 





















































A. NEW IMPROVED PREFORMING OF ROE 


Steel Cam Rings 
Improved Cam 
Construction 


Important parts 
protected against dust 
Reinforced 


frame 













Sofety 
Shearing 
Improved D 
Die fasteners abies 
Heavier 
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wear in cross-head 


Convenient 
Brake and 


Extra Die Belt Shifter 


ape }| 
able Screws al 


Outboard —_—_ 
Die-table Support 


This is our new 5% Tablet 
Machine making tablets up to 
3" in diameter and having a 
depth of fill of 2%". The im- 
provements above, with the use 
of a solid steel frame, insure un- 


Knock-out Block 
under louver nut 
to relieve press 
on einlins usually satisfactory performance. 

We make a complete line of 


preforming machines: single 


Vanadium Steel 
Plunger with 
buttresr type thread 


punch, multiple or rotary style. 


Write for literature. 


Accessibility for 
installing core rods 
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Copies of 
Subject and Author Index 


Plastics & Molded Products 
Volume 6, 1930 


Are still available to subscribers. The in- 
dex can be added to your bound volume 
by tipping in. 


Let Us Quote! 


A complete service—from mould 
design and construction to final 
inspection—assures the best in 
moulded parts. Our toolroom 
and pressroom are equipped for 
such quality production. 


Moulders of Bakelite and Durez 


Kuhn & Jacob Machine & Tool Co. 


503 PROSPECT STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


Write to 


Plastics Publications, Inc. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office 
39 E. 17 Street 351 N. 57 Street ‘ ’ r , Sén 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Sherwood 3577 114 East 32 Street New York City 











Phone DEfender 3-6442 
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FOR SALE 


6—Werner & Pfleiderer Mixers, sizes 9, 
11, 12, 15, 16 and 17, jacketed and 
plain. 

10—Powder 
capacity. 

20—Tablet or Preforming machines, 14” 
to 2” diameter die. 

Miscellaneous Grinders, Pulverizers, Stills, 

Kettles, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, etc. 

Your inquiries solicited! 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
25 Church Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Phone :—Barclay 7-4850 


Mixers 50 to 2000 pounds 








WANTED—SURPLUS 


Chemicals, Colors, Resins, 
Oils, Plastics, Solvents, Waxes, 
etc., By-Products, Metals, Resi- 
dues of all kinds. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








POSITION WANTED 
Chemist and thorough organ- 
izational and industrial execu- 
tive will become available at 
initial salary of $6,000. Plas- 
tics experience. Reply to Plas- 
tics, Box 575. 








Representatives Wanted 


Manufacturer of Cast Pheno- 
lic Resinoids, having full line 
of shades and colors, seeks re- 
presentatives in various terri- 
tories. Reply to Plastics, Box 
576. 











Corroboration 

END thine ears to what Ad- 
vertising Displays has to 
say about packaging: “The pack- 
age is no longer a mere conven- 
ience, a form of passive identi- 
fication. Nowadays, it must be 
a display, on the shelf, on the 
counter, in the window, in the 
customer’s hand, in the pantry 

or medicine chest. 

“But—new packages must be 
more than new. Beauty, color 
and modernistic effect are only 
single elements of design, and 
a good new package must incor- 
porate all elements. But many 
of the new ones don’t, and are 
therefore less attractive than 
the old. Sales value is sacrificed 
to mere newness.” 

Closure News 
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for the Plastics Industries 
















COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 


THEY KNOW QUALITY! 











Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. | 








MANUFACTURERS 


Do you make or use celluloid items? 


Let us quote you on your Pyroxylin parts or 
your finished item. 


Writing us may be quite worth while. 


C. J. Bates & Son | 


| CHESTER, CONN. | 
L Poi ala 





will guaran tee 
approval of” 
your Product 


Standard Minor@ 
Buf | 































Saandiand Technical Handbooks 


Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the following if ordered 
with your subscription to Plastics: 


Pages Price 
Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of Nitrocellu- 

NE IE EES Sea 1928 375 7.50 
Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural and Synthetic Resins -..1926 203 5.50 
Condensed Chemical Dictiomary  ..............ccccccccccccceeceeeseeeeeeee 1 9BO 528 10.00 
Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in Cellulose 

ag Si ES i ec ee Sy LOT ae A he 1922 263 6.00 
Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics ....1923 514 8.00 
Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation 1923 213 6.00 
Scherer, A.—Casein—lIts Preparation and Utilization _.... 221 3.50 
Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial Applications 1927 296 5.00 
pe NID bs RE OE a Ea oe 1926 218 3.00 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 13th edition -~.........1928 1300 5.00 
Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers .-............1927 253 3.50 


Other books quoted on request. 


Book Department, Plastics--- 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
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~ And Now, In Closing: — 








E bow in thanks for the 

kind words received... . 
since our mention of “‘Five-and- 
Ten” items earned most of the 
applause, we present some more 
observations on the same . 
Perfume and cosmetic contain- 
ers lead the Woolworth plastic 


market .... among the new ar- 
rivals is a urea closure for 
Priere’s “Sweet Pea”... Love- 


land’s Cleansing Cream has a 
solid blue closure and the Peggy 
Lloyd Cream jar is topped with 
a beautiful rippled black screw- 
cap .... in the Electrical De- 
partment are two new Plaskon 
items; three-way outlets and 
connector plugs, both in an 
ivory finish . . . . Woolworth is 
also stocking the milk bottle 
opener and cap molded by AIl- 
den .... Gadgets of all kinds 
are sales-leaders the country 
over, with lighters and trick 
ash receivers doing a good busi- 
ness .... In this period of con- 
tinued vacations, there is little 
personal news .... we can re- 
port, however, that President 
Harry Dent of Durez has writ- 
ten a squib for the September 
issue of the Executive Service 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company .... it is not 
off the press yet; rumor has it 
that a Mr. Coolidge is reading 
the proof .... Charles E. 
Slaughter of Unyte, who was 
one of our speakers at the 
Chemical Exposition, has writ- 
ten a new children’s book on 
India — “Golden Tusk”... . his 
first was “Hahtibee, the Ele- 
phant”, and both are published 
by Alfred A. Knopf... . a color- 
fully entertaining story .... 
Dr. Pelikan, formerly of Cellu- 
loid, whose writings are fami- 
liar to our readers, is still sur- 
veying, at first hand, the Eu- 
ropean industry .... Durium is 
now in the hands of Erwin, 
Wasey and Company, Metropoli- 
tan advertising agents .. . Plas- 
tics & Molded Products is men- 
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tioned thirty-two times in the 
August Chem. & Met;.... Well, 
Well! .... The tulips advertis- 
ed on page 526 are not molded 
.... some plasticians, on the 
other hand, might be better off 





letter from our friend G. C, 

Wilson of Norton Labora- 
tories brings us a delightful 
quotation from Elbert Hub- 
bard’s writings :— 

“The typical buyer is a man 
past middle life, spare, wrink- 
led, intelligent, cold, passive, 
non-committal; with eyes like a 
codfish, polite in contact, but 
at the same time unresponsive, 
cool, calm and as damnably com- 
posed as a concrete post or a 
plaster-of-paris cast; a human 
petrification with a heart of 
feldspar and without charm or 
the friendly germ, minus bowels, 
passions, or a sense of humor. 
Happily they never reproduce, 
and all of them finally go to 
hell.” 





HE food industries, in spite 
of a decline in commody 
prices, have maintained a fair 
balance between production and 
demand. As “Food Industries” 
states in its August issue: 
“The lure of bargain prices 
must ultimately win the con- 
test with fear, but it should be 
remembered that financial state- 
ments showing reasonable pro- 
fits will do much more to re- 
store public confidence than 
statements of loss. Profits can- 
not be made by doing business 
at a loss. Therefore, if busi- 
ness recovery is to take place 
management must learn how to 
make a profit today.” 





O we need to explain the es- 
sential difference between 
notoriety and publicity? Many 
otherwise intelligent business 
executives are using the two in- 
terchangeably, and, as we in- 
timated in our August Editorial 








a few in this industry are fos- 
tering only the first of these, 
sometimes under the guise of 
the second. Occasionally, with 
the big industries, publicity by 
an outside or a government 
agency results in notoriety. This 
has been the case with the auto- 
mobile and electrical industries 
in agitation over unemployment, 
and we all know that the U. S. 
Steel salary reductions accom- 
plished the same end. In this 
much smaller industrial pin- 
wheel, however, adverse reports, 
as well as favorable ones, may 
be traced directly to individuals 
within the industry itself. Over- 
prediction and underprediction, 
under the guise of “writing for 
the press,” should be stopped. 
It is not true or intelligent pub- 
licity. 





HIS is the time, at the turn 
of the business trend, for 
some courageous action on the 
part of fabricator, molder and 
supplier. Through the all-too- 
long period of adversity a cer- 
tain kind of business courage 
has prevailed. But it has not 
taken the form of a fighting 
departure from the usual com- 
petitive back-washing. In all of 
our talks, that handy word, 
price, has been divorced from 
quality by the judge of profit. 
The result is loss. Idle machi- 
nery is not so much a problem 
as idle brain power, and competi- 
tion was never a grave ques- 
tion when raised above the price 
standard. Existing business 
may not take care of itself, but 
new business most. certainly 
won’t. Too many of us forget 
that we are competing not only 
with others in this industry but 
with the other types of mater- 
ials. And these other materials 
—metal, wood, china and rubber 
—are going after new markets 
with a great deal of that cour- 
age we mention above. isn’t it 
time that this industry did the 
same thing? 
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